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The action of the committee was even more speedy in 
this case than in the former one, and the long-talked-of 
trial was over. The Articles of Faith of the Methodist 
Church do not furnish so good a basis for a heresy trial 
as did the creed of the Presbyterian Church, now aban- 
doned, which furnished the ground for the condemna- 
tion of Dr. Briggs. But undoubtedly this decision was 
needed to show that the more rigid interpretations of 
Methodist belief do not represent the original Articles 
of Faith and are not binding. The result of this trial 
will make it possible for liberal Methodists to say that 
whatever has been taught by Prof. Bowne is admissible 
and orthodox in the Methodist Church. 


ws 


WE should like to write a paragraph which would 
reach the authors of the outrages that are perpetrated 
by newspaper publishers daily in various parts of the 
country. We mean by ‘“‘outrages’’ what is called news, 
representing either in exaggerated description or in hor- 
rible pictures all the worst crimes that are committed. 
But, as we cannot hope that they who print such things 
will read our protest, we can at least appeal to our readers 
to make their protest in all proper ways against this 
method of treating the news of the day. Occasionally 
it is necessary to show the frightful nature of some crime 
for which the public can in a sense be held responsible, 
because the crime is the act of a mob representing active 
influences and sentiments which are encouraged by those 
who would not commit the crimes. But to lay before 
the public the details of murder, outrage, and robbery, 
does harm in several ways. It distinctly reduces the 
comfort of living for multitudes of timid people. In- 
valids with disordered nerves, those who are shut in 
and who are secluded and lonely, suffer to such an ex- 
tent that life becomes almost insupportable. Even in 
regions where there is little danger many would now 
fear to travel, and would not dare to live, because of the 
imaginary fears which fill the darkness with horrors. 
That publicity, of the kind which we deplore and our 
readers will recognize is harmful, all psychologists 
know. ‘The spirit of the mob is infectious, and may 
take possession of those who have lived harmless and 
honest lives if once they come into sympathy with it. 
Much more dangerous is the effect upon those who in 
private dwell upon the details of unnatural deeds until 
every wayward impulse in their own natures is aroused. 
That which one reads with interest, however bad it may 
be, he is in danger of reading with sympathy, and with 
an impulse to repeat the act. The more crimes we have 
published in this way, the more crimes we shall have to 
publish. 

wt 


THE Methodist Church has simply come to the place 
where that which is spoken in the closet is published on 
the house-top. We give the clergy of that church credit 
for intelligence, for interest in the currents of thought 
which are flowing through all the minds of intelligent 
classes throughout the world. ‘They cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that discoveries have been made which affect 
the foundations of every creed, and which make doc- 
trines once generally accepted seem now to be incredible. 
They know that as scholars, or even as readers of current 
literature, they must turn away from things once com- 
monly believed if they are to keep their self-respect and 
maintain a good conscience. Now for years it has been 
well known that many self-reliant Methodists have as- 
sumed the right to study all questions as scholars should, 
without prejudice and without the too binding obliga- 
tions of a creed. It is well known that some of them 
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have used their liberty up to the point of undue strain 
in their denominational obligations. It has been a ques- 
tion widely discussed how far one can go with modern 
scholarship and remain a Methodist. It was time for 
some Official declaration to draw the line sharply between 
the liberty to be given a scholar within the Methodist 
Church and the liberty which, being exercised, would 
take him outside of the limits of that church. It was 
a pity to have the issue made in a heresy trial, but better 
made in this way than not at all. 


ed 


WE find in the Churchman a defence of British ag- 
gression in Thibet, and the statement of the follow- 
ing law concerning international relations: “‘No such 
country has a political or moral right, as Thibet has 
assumed, to bar approach and interpose a ‘no thor- 
oughfare,’ any more than the holder of a private estate 
has a right to forbid the state from building roads 
across his land, if needed for the public convenience.”’ 
We do not see how this rule applies as between two na- 
tions. The owner of a private estate as against his 
neighbors has the right to put up a sign, ‘‘No trespassing”’’ 
or ‘‘No thoroughfare.’’ To make such a law applicable 
to the relations of England and Thibet we must assume 
that England represents that right of eminent domain 
which gives a national government certain rights over 
private property. But no such claim can be made in- 
this case. The only thing analogous to the national 
claim to control the relation of private estates to the gen- 
eral welfare would be an agreement of all nations, and 
the claim that in the name of universal civilization the 
charge could justly be made that Thibet was obstructing 
the course of necessary progress. In Europe there is 
such an agreement; and Switzerland, for instance, lives 
under it in peace. No nation would be permitted to 
do there what England is doing in Thibet; and yet, 
if Switzerland should at any time manifestly obstruct 
the civilization of Europe, other nations would inter- 
fere. No one nation, however, would be allowed to 
make the decision and to invade the territory of the 
Swiss republic. 

ad 


WE know almost nothing about foreign nations. Even 
those who have travelled far, and seen many races in 
many lands, differ so widely in their reports of what they 
have seen and heard, and the inferences they draw from 
them, that it is evident that no account is to be taken 
with perfect confidence as surely correct. Thoreau said 
he did not need to go outside of Concord to find all the 
flora of the Arctic regions. We do not need to go out- 
side of our own country to find all the good and all the 
evil that will be found anywhere in the world. It might 
serve to correct our impression if we should reflect, when 
reading about the gross habits and inhuman practices 
of foreign tribes and nations, that, if we look for those 
things and nothing else, we could find them all not far 
away in the United States. Let any one go through all 
the police stations, prisons, hospitals, and asylums, of 
the country, with note-book and camera, proving every 
statement that he makes, but selecting only the worst 
for publication and exhibition, then let him present 
these facts as common and characteristic of our civiliza- 
tion, and his record would shock the civilized world, It 
could be made up to read like one of Mr. George Kennan's 
masterpieces of disclosure. If to this record were added 
a faithful account of known and permitted vice and un- 
punished crimes in our towns and cities, and the facts 
were set in order as common and characteristic, the 
worst side of Paris would lose nothing by contrast. 
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Equally misleading is any report of a foreign nation 
which gives only the bright side of things, and leaves out 
all the ghastly facts which underly even the civilization 
of advanced nations. 


The Social Dis-Ease. 


That there is something the matter with our civiliza- 
tion everybody knows. Many people are inquiring, 
What is it? Many are studying the diseases of civiliza- 
tion and seeking for remedies; and just now any one who 
can speak with authority, or the semblance of authority, 
concerning any particular disease which is sapping the 
life of society, and who can prescribe a remedy, gains 
a hearing and becomes famous, or at least is talked about 
and considered a noteworthy person. As usual in times 
when the public becomes acutely self-conscious and 
anxious to evade peril, and to get control of the forces 
which make for health and healing, quacks reap their 
great harvests. 

There are diseases of at least two kinds. One class 
affects the individual. It does not spread from one per- 
son to another. ‘The general health is not affected, and 
the illness of one person does not prove that anything 
is wrong with the sanitary arrangements of the people 
at large. Another class affects many people at once. 
The illness of one may be the sign that something is 
wrong in general conditions, and also be a source of dan- 
ger to all other members of the community. We de- 
scribe such diseases by such learned names as ‘‘endemic’”’ 
and ‘‘epidemic,’’ which are given to various forms of 
infectious and contagious diseases, and imply that they 
are affecting the demos, and not merely individual per- 
sons. The epidemic comes and goes, involving the health 
of many persons; but, if the disease does not go soon, 
we say it is endemic. Smallpox and typhoid fever may 
be found in either of these forms. 

Precisely similar to these physical diseases there are 
moral diseases which affect the general life of society 
as well as the health of the individual. The effects are 
see in various ways. Intemperance, pauperism, and 
crime, as well as poverty in general, are either diseases 
or the effects of disease. All the misery that is the re- 
sult of the arrangements by which we earn our living, 
or fail to earn it, is a symptom of disease. Ease and 
dis-ease are opposed to each other in the social order. 
Ease, comfort, and the delight of living come out of 
proper social and economical arrangements. Dis-ease 
comes from the disorder which is produced by human 
greed and passion. Of the dis-ease of the individual we 
do not now speak. Each personal case must be treated 
by itself. For if the individual is responsible. Often 
it comes as the just consequence of his sin, and must be 
borne until he learns the ways of wisdom and peace. 

But for the diseases of the social order all men are re- 
sponsible, according to their opportunity and the power 
which has been committed to them. Now we have no 
panacea; but we are very certain that the majority of 
the remedies that are offered are like many patent medi- 
cines, as good for one disease as for another, and of no 
benefit to any one. They often relieve present pain 
and make the uneasy quiet, but they do not give the 
ease of good health. We shall therefore not try to pre- 
scribe a universal remedy; but we have great confidence 
in our judgment that there is one cause of human unreSt 
and unhappiness which reaches further than any other. 
War has consequences which do not end when a treaty 
of peace is signed, and the possibility of it works mischief 
even in times of peace when no war has been declared 
and is not in sight asa probability. The one thing which 
makes many a programme of peaceful industry futile is 
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the fact that no nation would be allowed to carry it out, 
unless all nations were in some way engaged to abstain 
from interference while the peaceful experiment was 
being tried. 

For instance, let Great Britain, taken by itself, dis- 
arm, withdraw its fleets from foreign waters, leave its 
colonies to work out their problems in peace, and devote 
itself at home to a rearrangement of industries and the 
social order in such a way that the total population of 
Great Britain should be supported in peace and plenty by 
the labor of the people. Everybody knows that Great 
Britain could, from its own soil and resources, give ample 
support to all its people. But let every impediment to 
peaceful industry be removed, every war tax abolished, 
every soldier discharged, every battleship dismantled, and 
it would not be six months after the experiment was well 
begun before the British Islands would become either 
the prey of some fighting nation or become the prize 
scrambled for and fought for by the warlike powers of 
Europe. The attempts to reorganize society in New 
Zealand and Australia would give place to a struggle 
for existence in the presence of foreign fleets and armies; 
India would burst into civil war and quickly become the 
spoil of some conqueror, native or foreign; while South 
Africa would set up for itself, with a probability that it 
would soon be offered the alternative of accepting a for- 
eign dictator or going to war about it. 

When the working-people of the world understand 
that one principal reason why social progress is so slow 
is that war is always imminent, they will begin to demand 
of the governments of the world an agreement that shall 
make war impossible. Let the strong governments agree 
that whoever declares war for any cause whatsoever de- 
clares war not against one nation alone, but against all 
nations, and war will be no more. Let that agreement 
be made, and commercialism may do its worst. When 
men do not need to work with a weapon in one hand 
and. a tool in the other, as they did in building Jerusalem, 
both hands of labor will be set free to do their proper 
work and gather their just reward. The danger of war 
is even more blighting in its influence than war itself. 
It is far reaching, silent, pervasive, and deadly. And yet, 
until the nations make the agreement, which some day 
they will make, there is always the possibility of some- 
thing worse than war; and that possibility must remain 
until the nations agree to put it away. 


Samuel Hoar. 


Mr. Hoar, who died at his home in Concord, Mass., 
Monday, the 11th inst., was a citizen whose influence 
was such in Concord, his native town, and throughout 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, that he was reck- 
oned among the first of good men and faithful public 
servants. Men of all parties are now praising him for 
his steadfast righteousness, his legal ability, his services 
freely given for the public good, and for the great kind- 
ness of heart which under the bluff demeanor made him 
the secret benefactor of those who needed help. 

It is our part to praise him for all these things, and 
especially because he was one of the strong defenders 
of our faith, a constant attendant at the Unitarian 
church in Concord, a parish officer who gave much time 
and thought to the welfare of the church, the vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, one of the 
trustees of the Christian Register funds. He was always 
ready to do the routine work of an officer, to preside at 
a Unitarian meeting, to give legal counsel, and in many 
ways, by unpaid service, to carry on the traditions of his 
father and his family and the other Unitarian laymen 
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who in the last™century gave their personal service to 
the cause of religion and liberty. His father, Judge 
E. R. Hoar, and his uncle, Senator George F. Hoar, 
were successively and for many years presidents of our 
National Conference,—a post to which Samuel Hoar 
would certainly have come in time had his valuable life 
been spared. 

He was born in Concord, Mass., Sept. 27, 1845. His 
family has furnished typical examples of the old-fashioned 
New England culture and ability of which Mr. Emerson 
was the most conspicuous example. Mr. Hoar was 
graduated from Harvard College in 1867, studied law 
with his father and uncle and at the Harvard Law 
School. While in Washington he was pardon clerk 
in the office of the United States Attorney-General. He 
was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1870, and has ever 
since practised in Boston. He was director and gen- 
eral counsel for the Boston & Albany Railroad for many 
years, and was regarded as one of the ablest lawyers 
in Massachusetts. He was twice elected overseer of 
Harvard University, and since 1894 has been one of 
the seven fellows who constitute the corporation, the 
chief governing body of the university. He was last 


summer elected president of the association of the . 


Alumni of Harvard College, and as such would have pre- 
sided at the next Commencement dinner. With his 
physical strength and what seemed like a vigorous con- 
stitution, those who knew Mr. Hoar were prepared to 
expect for him many honors and still higher positions. 
The Supreme Court at Washington seemed to be his 
natural destination. 

Mr. Hoar had some of the characteristics of his father, 
whose devotion to righteousness was absolute, and 
whose treatment of all those whom he believed to be 
trying to evade the moral law at the expense of the people 
was stern without apology. But combined with this in 
both cases was great tenderness and active sympathy 
for all worthy persons who needed assistance. When 
appeals were made to Samuel Hoar for aid, he de- 
manded nothing less than proof: of the worthiness of the 
person for whom the appeal was made. But we are 
assured on the best authority that, when he knew that 
the case deserved attention, he gave his time and money 
freely without ostentation and often without the knowl- 
edge of others. ‘The good that he did by stealth some- 
times surprised those who considered him indifferent to 
the needs of his less fortunate neighbors. 

Mr. Hoar was a member of many organizations and 
clubs, always taking an active part and tending con- 
stantly toward the presidency of each society, not 
because he desired office or sought it, but because 
his singular efficiency caused the offices to seek him. 
He was one of the selectmen of his native town, and 
frequently presided at the town meetings. Since his 
illness, which began two weeks ago, the unusual circum- 
stance of his absence was marked, and the following res- 
olution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote:— 


‘‘Whereas this whole community is deeply shocked 
to learn of the critical illness of Samuel Hoar, therefore 
be it 


‘‘Resolved, That the town of Concord here records 
its grateful appreciation of his many loyal services to his 
native town; of the active and influential part he has 
ever taken in our town meetings, and in all town affairs; 
of his sterling character as a citizen of marked integrity, 
ability, and public spirit; and of the example and inspira- 
tion his life has been to the youth of this town.”’ 


His illness began with vertigo caused by cerebral hem- 
orrhage, followed by general paralysis. The funeral 
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service was held Wednesday afternoon in the First 
Parish Church of Concord and conducted by Rev. Loren 
B. Macdonald, minister of the church, and Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Association. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 
The End of the Financial Year. 


The financial year of the Association ends on May 1. 
Of the five hundred or more active Unitarian churches, 
one hundred and sixteen have sent in their contributions 
at the date of this writing. Less than a third of the 
churches have reported, and there will be but two weeks 
left in the financial year when this copy of the Register 
reaches its readers. The ability of the Association to 
serve the cause it represents depends simply and com- 
pletely upon the generous support of Unitarian churches 
and individuals. I appeal for prompt and public-spir- 
ited action. 

There is nothing personal in this appeal. The sala- 
ries of the executive officers of the Association are as- 
sured from the income of invested funds. As far as their 
personal work is concerned it might go on just the same 
even if the churches were to give nothing. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to believe that the members and friends 
of the National Association will fail in the patient and 
loyal support which they have given to this cause for 
seventy-nine years. : 

I appeal to the ministers of the churches that have 
as yet not sent in their contributions to see to it that 
this important element in the work of the church they 
serve is not neglected or forgotten. In many cases the 
interest of the local church in the national work is largely 
dependent upon the enthusiasm and loyalty of the min- 
ister. 

I appeal to the officers of the local churches, to the 
parish committees, to the officers of the branch Alli- 
ances. Some of the churches that have not yet sent in 
their contributions are churches whose pulpits are vacant, 
and in these cases we must look altogether to the zeal 
of lay members of the parish to see to it that the church 
does not lose its membership in the National Associa- 
tion. The churches have established their Association 
in order to carry forward, on a national scale, the work 
for which each church is organized. The Association 
is the representative of the churches, and the measure 
of its usefulness is simply the measure of their earnest- 
ness and liberality. 

I appeal to the treasurers of the local parishes. Too 
often it has happened that a church has lost its mem- 
bership in the Association simply because of the forget- 
fulness of the treasurer. The minister and the people 
do their parts honorably, the gifts are received, and then 
the treasurer neglects to send the check to the treasurer 
of the Association until after the books are closed. Con- 
tributions must be in the hands of the treasurer in Bos- 
ton before the end of the financial year, or, under the 
by-laws of the Association, the church loses its member- 
ship. Under the same by-laws it requires two succes- 
sive annual contributions before a church can be rein- 
stated in its membership and qualified to be represented 
at the annual meeting. 

I appeal to individual Unitarians, both those who 
enjoy the fellowship of local churches and those who 
are readers of the Register in places where no Unitarian 
church exists. The work of the Association has been 
strengthened in recent years by generous friends who, 
besides contributing through the church collection, have 
sent additional gifts, usually for some special cause, 
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direct to the treasurer in Boston. We have also enjoyed 
the co-operation of detached individuals who have made 
it their privilege to contribute to the national work the 
money they would gladly give for the support of a local 
Unitarian church, did such a church exist in their neigh- 
borhood. 

Every Unitarian minister and every earnest member 
of any Unitarian church will deeply regret a loss in the 
income of the Association with the consequent diminu- 
tion of work. It is the habit of the directors to make 
their budget for the new year equal the contribution of 
the previous year. If therefore the contributions di- 
minish this year, the budget for the new year must be 
cut down; and the ministers and churches that look to 
the Association for support must suffer loss, the tract 
production must be reduced, the aid given to theological 
students cut off, no new missions started, and some of 
the existing missions deprived of their ministers and 
their hopes of serviceableness. These deplorable evils 
can all be prevented if the churches, in the last two weeks 
of the financial year rise to the level of their obligations. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


THE general subject of municipal ownership has been 
freshly brought to public attention by the action of the 
voters of Chicago, who at the municipal election on 
Tuesday of last week recorded themselves strongly in 
favor of the Miiller law, passed by the last legislature, 
which authorizes cities in Illinois to construct, own, 
operate, and lease street railways. On the law itself 
the vote stood 152,434 for and 30,104 against. On 
the proposition that the city should proceed at once 
to take over the street railways into its control the vote 
stood 120,744 for and 50,893 against. The decision of 
the citizens of Chicago in favor of municipal ownership 
was not coincident with a conspicuous change in the 
political complexion of the city government. 


& 


AN increase of 3,905,814 since the census of 1900 in 
the population of the United States for 1903, exclusive 
of Alaska and the insular possessions of the republic, 
is shown by a bulletin issued by the Census Bureau at the 
end of last week. The total population of the country, 
excluding Alaska and the insular possessions, is given 
at 79,900,389. A study of the development of popu- 
lation in the cities shows that these centres of activity 
are maintaining their high percentage of growth by 
attracting “not only a considerable portion of the immi- 
gration, but also by recruiting the ranks of their toilers 
from the country districts. The estimates show that 
New York is now a city of 3,716,139 inhabitants, that 
Chicago is rapidly approaching the 2,000,000 mark with 
its 1,873,880 inhabitants, and that St. Louis has a pop- 
ulation of more than 600,000 and Boston a little less than 


that. 
Pi 


Just as was expected, the Republicans of New York 
at their State Convention of last Tuesday, to elect dele- 
gates to the national convention, strongly commended 
the administration and placed themselves on record as 
indorsing the candidacy of Mr. Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent’s home delegation, despite the predictions of certain 
disaffected machine politicians, will go into the conven- 
tion with the full determination to support him from 
the beginning to the end. It was apprehended by some 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends that the financial interests 
vaguely designated as the ‘‘trusts’’ would make a strong 
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attempt to weaken Mr. Roosevelt’s position by striking 
an effective blow at his politieal aspirations in his own 
State; but it was apparent for weeks before the conven- 
tion met that, whatever designs might have been enter- 
tained by opponents of the policy of the administration 
with regard to industrial combinations, it was impossi- 
ble to produce a sensible effect upon public opinion in 
that direction. 
ad 


A NOTABLE international act in the interest of peace 
was recorded on Friday of last week, when a treaty aim- 
ing at the removal of important points of difference be- 
tween France and Great Britain in various parts of the 
world was signed by the two powers involved. The 
most important provision of the treaty applies to the 
north of Africa, where France obtains Britain’s recog- 
nition for the establishment of a French protectorate 
over Morocco, and Great Britain in return obtains 
French recognition of the existing British protectorate 
over Egypt. The effect of the agreement is to divide 
the domination of Northern Africa between the two 
powers by placing France in control of the western shores 
of the Mediterranean and confirming Great Britain’s 
authority over the eastern coast. France expressly 
binds herself in Article I. of the convention not to tram- 
mel British policy in Egypt by insisting upon the desig- 
nation of a limited time for the occupation of that coun- 
try by the British. 

Fd 


DESPITE the dearth of credible news from the seat of 
war in the Far East, it is apparent that Gen. Kuropat- 
kin, the Russian commander-in-chief, is adhering strictly 
to his ascribed policy to avoid a general conflict with 
the Japanese until the position of his own forces shall 
give him the advantage over the enemy. The indications 
are that the Japanese are in full control of the Corean 
bank of the Yalu River and are pressing forward re- 
enforcements and establishing fortifications with a view 
to an early advance northward and eastward. On the 
other hand, it is equally evident that the Russians 
are determined to avoid the enemy until he shall have 
advanced so far into Manchurian territory as to place 
him at a strategic and numerical disadvantage at the 
point of contact. In the meanwhile the curtain has 
been dropped upon the scene of the operations, and only 
Tokio and St. Petersburg know exactly what is going on. 


ead 


Ir is significant of the efforts of the age to remove all 
causes of friction between nations that the British for- 
eign office should have permitted the world to know 
at this time of the efforts that are being made in London 
and St. Petersburg to reach an understanding upon all 
points of conflicting interests similar to’that which has 
just been effected between Great Britain and the French 
republic. Lord Lansdowne, the British secretary for 
foreign affairs, has informed the Russian ambassador 
in London that he would be glad to reopen the negotiations 
looking to a settlement of all questions now in dispute 
between their respective countries. This step of the 
foreign office is especially remarkable in view of the fact 
that Russia is at war with Great Britain’s ally. In 
Germany a profound impression has been created by the 
activities in London and St. Petersburg. German states- 
men fear that a thorough understanding between the 
two powerful neighbors in Asia m’ght offer a serious ob- 
stacle to German colonial ambitions. 


cd 


In reply to specific charges that numerous acts of 
barbarity had been committed by the Belgian admin- 
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istrators of the Congo Free State and that the policy 
of the administration has been one of sordid gain with- 
out regard to the well-being of the natives, King Leopold 
of the Belgians last week issued an official defence of his 
trusteeship of that great and rich territory. King Leo- 
pold’s note takes the most conspicuous accusations 
made by the British consul in the state, and explains 
or refutes them categorically one by one, with especial 
reference to the treatment of the natives by the white 
officials. It will be remembered that the government 
of the Congo Free State was recently made the subject 
of inquiry in the British House of Commons, and the 
result of British consular reports was a loud polemic 
in the Continental press, which did not hesitate to accuse 
““perfidious Albion’’ of having cast a covetous eye upon 
King Leopold’s African estate. 


Sd 


DENIALS have come from many sources, official and 
unofficial, of the reports that the German kaiser is suffer- 
ing from the old affection in the throat, for which he 
underwent an operation last autumn. Yet, with a sig- 
nificant persistence which perhaps is based upon a knowl- 
edge that the father of Wilhelm II. died of cancer in 
the throat, these rumors continue to be repeated. After 
the recent publication of the report that it was a practical 
certainty that the surgeons had decided that it was nec- 
essary to cut out the kaiser’s vocal organs in order to 
prolong his life, a cable despatch from Malta, on last 
Monday, conveyed the information that the kaiser had 
read the divine services on board the imperial yacht 
Hohenzollern on the previous day, that he is in perfect 
health, and is enjoying his cruise as might a man who 
is in a normal, physical condition. 


Brevities. 


No device which brings a boy within the walls of a 
church is of any advantage unless it makes of him a bet- 
ter boy. 


No one can live in a healthy and happy way who 
does not now and then come into natural relations with 
land and sea and the creatures that inhabit them. 


It is sometimes a mistake to comfort a friend with the 
proof that his disease is common and not dangerous. 
Such comfort excites a suspicion that the giver of it is 
not intelligent and sympathetic. 


There will be no real social amalgamation among Jews 
and Christians until intermarriages between them excite 
no more attention than marriages, for instance, between 
Unitarians and Episcopalians, which are of frequent oc- 
currence. 


An old-fashioned abolitionist in Kansas once said to 
a Unitarian missionary: ‘‘What is the use of your trying 
to organize us? We have gone through every kind of 
‘isms,’ and we have lost our power of organizing and 
settling down to regular ways.” 


The women of the country are trying to bring Mor- 
monism to judgment. Let them punish the men who 
are guilty of polygamy, and educate the women who 
become their victims. Without consent of the women 
polygamy would be impossible. 


The minister who prescribes for the moral health of 
his people, but never calls upon his patients, may suc- 
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ceed with his ‘‘absent treatment’’; but the good physi- 
cian goes from house to house and writes his prescriptions 
after study of his patients. 


Mr. Henry James having once made the statement 
that there was nothing in the life about him one hundred 
years ago which cquld properly engage the attention of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, writers during this centennial 
year will go on repeating the senseless remark just as 
they talk about the burning of the witches, a thing which 
never happened in New England. 


There are legitimate ways of gaining wealth. Sup- 
pose a man should invent something which wotld be 
used by every person in the country and be useful to 
him. If there were eighty millions of people in the 
land, and each one should pay one cent for this useful 
invention, that to the inventor would mean a fortune 
of eight hundred thousand dollars, and would be will- 
ingly paid to stimulate invention, even by the most 
socialistic community. cannes 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Worshipful Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Permit me to draw the attention of the ministers to 
an address by Rev. John Hunter, D.D., given at the Uni- 
tarian Conference held in Liverpool last year and now 
published in book form. ‘The address, entitled ‘‘A Plea 
for a Worshipful Church,” was felt at the time to be 
a very important deliverance, and now in its permanent 
form it merits the serious attention of our ministers and 
churches. To me it seems to sound a new and higher 
note in liberalism and to point the way of our progress. 
Dr. Hunter’s high position among Congregationalists is 
sufficient guarantee of the persuasive ability with which 
the plea is presented. 

By way of qualification let me add that the book will 
be of use chiefly to those who are ministering to ou 
older churches where the protest against orthodoxy has 
successfully spent itself. Admittedly, where Unitarian- 
ism is new and orthodoxy is dogmatic, the ethical as- 
pects of religion will require almost exclusive emphasis. 
But, where we have learned the A, B, C’s of liberalism, 
we need this spiritual message, this plea for worship, as 
rounding out and completing our gospel. 

Dr. Hunter’s little book unfortunately is flot on the 
shelves of our American Unitarian Association book- 
room; but, until more copies are ordered, I shall be happy 
to circulate my three copies upon application from any 
of the brethren. EUGENE R. SHIPPEN, 

MEETING-HOUSE HILL, BosToN. 


Morbus Sabbaticus. 


To the editor of the Christian Register :— 

I suppose all religious organizations, churches espe- 
cially, suffer more or less from the prevailing malady ex- 
pressed in the term ‘‘non-church going.’’ Many people 
have made very desperate attempts to get a correct 
diagnosis of the trouble, and have succeeded only in 
failing. An ingenious observer, taking his cue from 
those exceedingly wise people who seek and proclaim 
a physical, perhaps ‘‘microbe,’’ origin for every trouble 
from murder to laziness, has recently stated the symp- 
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toms in-a very interesting and accurate way. I quote 
from a local paper :— 

““Morbus Sabbaticus, or Sunday sickness, a disease 
peculiar to church-members. The attack comes sud- 
denly on every Sunday. No symptoms are felt Saturday 
night: the patient sleeps well and wakes feeling well, 
eats a hearty breakfast; but about church-time the at- 
tack comes on and continues until the services are over 
for the morning. Then the patient feels easy and eats 
a hearty dinner. In the afternoon he feels much better 
and is able to take a walk, talk about politics, and read 
the Sunday papers. He eats a hearty supper; but about 
church-time he has another attack, and stays at home. 
He retires early, sleeps well, and wakes Monday morning 
refreshed and able to go to work, and does not have any 
symptoms of the disease until the following Sunday.” 

This accounts why it is doctors of divinity have failed 
to prescribe an effective remedy for the trouble. It is 
surely a case for the M.D’s. 


CHARLES GRAVES: 
BARNEVELD, N.Y. 


Frances Power Cobbe. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


The death of this lady in her eighty-second year takes 
from the earthly scene a figure that for nearly half a 
century has been an interesting one to many readers and 
to a narrower circle of devoted friends. Her life was 
busy, useful, various, and her account of it in her ‘‘Ljife 
of Frances Power Cobbe”’ was one of the most attractive 
of her numerous books. The story of her religious 
experience was deeply affecting. It is not true that 
she owed to Theodore Parker her emancipation from 
the bonds of her inherited belief. Without much help 
from others, she freed herself from these before 1846, 
when her mother died, and her father turned his face 
away from her-because of her heretical opinions, and for 
a time exiled her from her home. Then it was that 
she made acquaintance with Parker’s writings and 
entered into correspondence with him. Just before his 
death, in Florence, she had a few days of sacred com- 
munion with her friend, and after his death she became 
the principal advocate of his opinions in England, edit- 
ing the fullest edition ever published of his works. From 
a distinctly Theistic position she came eventually to one 
of more genial sympathy with Christianity, Martineau 
being her guide along this path. She had for him a 
boundless admiration, though sometimes wishing that 
his shepherd’s crook were less like a bishop’s jewelled 
crozier. 

A severe illness in 1852 warned her that her hold on 
life was possibly precarious, and admonished her to 
write at once something that would comfort others with 
the comfort which she had herself enjoyed in her new 
faith; hence, ‘‘Intuitive Morals,’ published in 1855,— 
a very able, noble, and heart-stirring book. A good 
many must be living yet who can remember what a 
“trumpet of a prophecy”’ it was to them. It was a 
well-reasoned criticism on the utilitarianism of Paley 
and Bentham and the elder Mill: less effective as meet- 
ing the later views of Spencer, Sidgwick and the younger 
Mill. It was at the same time a searching comment 
on the ‘‘celestial prudence’’ of the traditional scheme 
of salvation. But its value was not exhausted by its 
more conspicuous traits. Its moral ardor was contag- 
ious, and much that was incidental was wonderfully attrac- 
tive and inspiring. There hangs a tale by her next book, 
**Religious Duty,’2 She had come home to tend her 
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sick and dying father, and she read parts of her book 
to him without confessing her authorship, and elicited 
his warm approval. He did not disinherit her, but pro- 
vided for her scantily. Travel was less expensive than 
living in England; and, after enjoying a venturesome 
experience in Egypt and Syria, she wrote ‘‘Cities of the 
Past,’’—one of her most delightful books. ‘‘Italics’’ wasa 
record of her interest in Italian politics and religion dur- 
ing a protracted stay in Italy. In 1864, she published 
‘Broken Lights,’’—her most popular book except her 
‘‘Duties of Women,’’ which appeared much later (1880), 
—the fruit of a seed dropped into her mind by Samuel 
J. May: ‘‘Why should you not have a vote?”’ ‘‘Broken 
Lights’’ was a lively account of the different parties in 
the English Church. For the present reader its value 
is almost entirely historical, there have been since 1864 
so many turns of the kaleidoscope. 

In the early sixties she was being gradually initiated 
in journalism. In 1867 she joined the staff of the Echo, 
a half-penny daily; and for seven years, without once fail- 
ing, she went to the office every day and wrote a leader on 
some social topic, publishing a book from time to time, 
in 1874 ‘‘Darwinism and Morals’ and in the same year 
‘Hopes of the Human Race.’”’ She could not see that 
Darwinism threw any light on moral problems. In- 
deed, while her scientific knowledge was much fuller 
than Gladstone’s or Cardinal Newman’s, her distrust 
of the tendencies of science was even greater than theirs. 
She had ‘all of Parker’s passionate engagement with the 
idea of a future life, all of his passionate resentment of 
opposing arguments. 

Her distrust of natural science was intensified by 
what proved to be the culminating anxiety and sorrow 
of her life.—the apparent futility of her labors on be- 
half of anti-vivisection. "These labors brought her suc- 
cessful journalism to a sudden end. Since the Echo 
became silent, she had been on the staff of the Standard. 
But, when this paper published a pro-vivisection article, 
she at once broke off her connection with it, and hence- 
forth devoted herself heart and soul and purse to the 
propagation of anti-vivisection ideas; and henceforth 
science and vivisection meant for her very much one and 
the same thing. Her personal interest’ in dumb ani- 
mals, especially dogs, was at the bottom of her interest 
in this matter: some fiendish cruelties of the vivisectors 
inflamed her wrath against them all. Her views became 
more absolute as time went on. When the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals seemed slack in 
its performance, she instigated the formation of a So- 
ciety for the Protection of Animals from Vivisection, 
and was its secretary for ten years, working for the pas- 
sage of restrictive bills in Parliament and writing hun- 
dreds of tracts on the subject and articles and letters 
innumerable. She finally became convinced that ab- 
solute prohibition was the only safeguard, and, acting 
accordingly, alienated nearly every one whom she had 
not alienated by her previous course. One friend she 
did not alienate,—the good Liverpool Unitarian, Mrs. 
Yates, who had made possible for Harriet Martineau 
the journey from which resulted her ‘‘Eastern Travel.”’ 
Mrs. Yates stood fast by Miss Cobbe in her extremity, 
and, dying, bequeathed to her a sum of money that en- 
enabled her to remain, until her death, in her beautiful 
home, Hengwrt, in Dolgelly, a market-town and parish 
of North Wales. Whatever the merits of the contro- 
versy in which Miss Cobbe engaged so eagerly, it is per- 
mitted us to admire the enthusiasm with which she de- 
fended ‘‘those whom God seemed to have forgotten,” 
and to hope that, even if the awful register of vivisec- 
tion must go on, its unnecessary horrors may be checked. 

The publication of her autobiography in 1895 was 
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convincing that her vivisection troubles had not un- 
strung her heart of its capacity for joy. More of sweet 
than bitter overflowed into that delightful book. It 
was not permitted her to grow old gracefully, her bulk 
so steadily increased; but she bore the infliction with 
a cheerful heart, pricking her sense of humor with the 
fleshly thorn. <A letter from her was so illegible that 
to decipher it was the work of several days. A nice 
touch was that of Matthew Arnold, when she had lost 
a favorite dog: ‘‘You have replaced him? Oh, no! 
Of course you could not.’’ As she prayed against the 
vivisectionists, the fashion of her countenance was altered 
and became strongly marked,—a face that distinguished 
her for the most casual observer as a woman of pro- 
nounced individuality and indomitable will. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XIX. 


This has been a word, and no more, about the battlefield. 
And now I must tell you of the work we went out to do. 
The small town of Dover was full of the sick and wounded 
men, huddled together anywhere until they could be 
removed. Surgeons, helpers, home-made nurses, we do 
what we can to help them where they lie, pour out our 
stores for them freely as water runs down hill; for the 
Sanitary Commission are burning the wires below in 
their eager haste to send up other stores almost as soon 
as we get there. Everything we could need was there. 
‘‘Sanitary’’ is lord of the day. 

When we had done what we could, there and then, a 
steamer was ready to take one hundred and sixty sick 
and wounded down the river to Mound City to a great 
hospital, and we went with them. They are laid so 
close on the floor of the long saloon that sometimes it 
is hard to set your foot between them. Here is one who 
has lost an arm, and there one who has lost a leg. Here 
is a gray-haired man, and there a boy of eighteen: they 
are shot through the lungs. 

Here is a noble-looking soldier with a fearful wound 
over the eye, and there a yellow-haired German with 
blue eyes that appeal to me pitifully as I come and go, 
so that I feel I must attend to him, no matter who else 
waits. He has been mauled in the face, I find, so that 
he can take no nourishment and is perishing for lack of 
food. ‘‘What can I do for you?” I say, and he points 
first to his mouth, or rather where his mouth was, and 
then to his stomach. I am at a loss for some moments 
what to do, while the blue eyes watch me, eager and 
hungry; and then in a flash I see my way. I had rested 
some while in a state-room, and, as I was turning out, 
saw a pretty silvered funnel on a shelf above my head. 
So I bend over him and say, ‘‘I am going to get some- 
thing into you, old man, or I will know the reason why; 
but you must help me for all you are worth.” His 
tongue could not answer me, but his eyes said: ‘‘All 
right. I will do what you tell me.” 

I got a fine pitcher of milk from the stores, put a lot 
of sugar in it and something else, but will not tell you 
what that was. I had noticed a small slit in one corner 
of his mouth. ‘‘Now,” I said, ‘‘this small funnel will 
go in there, and this milk will go through into your 


stomach.’’ And again he looked the amen he could 
not say. So I poured slowly, and the stream found no 
hindrance. I could hear the gurgle, and his blue eyes 


shone. 
will do for now.”’ 


I gave him all I dared, and then said, ‘‘That 
But, as I passed him to help some 
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other man, he would appeal to me with those eyes and 
point to the place where milk and things go. So we 
would have another turn of the pitcher. The woful 
concave changed slowly to the convex; and, before we 
left the steamer, the surgeon said, ‘‘That fellow will get 
well.” And, do you believe it, I think that by Heaven’s 
blessing on the milk and things I saved the blue-eyed 
boy’s life. 

The surgeon comes to a young man close by me, as 
I attend to that mouth, and says, ‘‘I fear I must take 
off your arm.”’ He begs to have him leave it on a while 
longer, no matter for the pain. So the good surgeon 
leaves him, and he moans to me: ‘‘What shall I do if I 
lose my arm? There is only myself left to look after 
my old mother and the farm. I must save that arm.”’ 
And, before we leave the steamer, the surgeon tells me 
the arm will be saved. Here is a man I must attend to 
who has lost his arm and is sinking into the shadows. 
And, as I lay cool wet linen on the stump, he tells me, in 
broken sentences, he has left a wife and two young chil- 
dren at home he will never see again, and gives me a 
glance into his brave soul in asking me what hope there 
may be for him when he passes through the gates. He 
has always tried to do right, he says, and to be a man, 
but never professed religion. ‘‘You will go right home 
to God, your Father and mine,’ I told him, ‘‘never you 
fear.’’ With some more words from my heart he is com- 
forted, and, as I come and go, I watch the face grow 
white. He is very quiet now. I ask a good, sweet 
Presbyterian deacon, a neighbor of ours in the city, to 
watch with him. The lovely, sweet soul is quite of my 
mind about the future for such a man, and, when all is 
over, he comes to tell me how he had put up the one 
hand gently when the end came, closed his own eyes, 
and then laid the hand softly on his breast and was no 
more, no more, and yet forevermore that man. 

That boy on the bulkhead is shot through the lungs, 
and all day long, and through the night, he is in sore 
anguish; but at last the pain ceases, and he beckons to 
one of my comrades and says: “‘I shall die now; and will 
you do me a great kindness? Write to my father when 
I am gone,’’ naming a small rural nook in Indiana as the 
address, ‘‘and tell him I am dead.” And I said it was 
all right. ‘‘And tell him I owe such a man four dollars 
and a half, and such a man owes me four dollars; and 
will he make things straight for me, as I came away in 
a hurry? And father must draw my pay and keep it 
all.’ Then he lay silent for a while, but woke up again 
and said to me, ‘‘I have been dreaming about home, and 
had a drink out of the old well in our door-yard: it did 
taste so good!’’ And then, while we looked on the lad, 
his eyes grew dim. He had left us as we looked. He 
also went up in his chariot of fire. Neither shall he thirst 
any more, but drink 


_ “From life’s fair stream, fast by the throne of God.” 


This was what we found to do day and night on the 
steamer. One would be a surgeon’s assistant when he 
was needed: some of us grew clever at that work. I 
was one, the surgeon told me; but that is another story. 
Then we went about with cool water and soft lint and 
linen, nice choices of food and sips of wine by the doctor’s 
leave; but they liked my milk and things best. And 
they would tell us about their home and folks after we 
had got a bit intimate. 

This man, strong and bearded, was hurt twice in the 
battle, and went away from the surgeon’s hands, as he 
said, to have another try forit. He was struck the third 
time, and said, ‘‘I guess this is the finish.’ And it was. 
That boy stood in the fight, I was told, like one of Napo- 
leon’s old guard. I found, as I talked with him, he was 
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an old-fashioned, iron-clad, . close communion Baptist. 
He had just strength enough, an officer told me, after 
he was hurt to crawl into the bushes, and then he began 
to pray with all his might, not for himself,—he was all 
right,—but for the God of battles to give the victory to 
the flag of the Union. ‘‘And there’s a man,” one said 
to me, ‘‘an officer, as you see. His company was badly 
thinned early in the first day of the fight. Well, he took 
the musket and ammunition from one of his men who 
lay dead, and said: ‘Boys, we are short-handed. I guess 
I will go into the ranks a spell.’ He fought all day with 
his company, but now he will fight no more.” 

This is the story of the old battlefield, told in fitful 
fashion, but not half told. I am there again, as I look 
through the long vista of the vears, and am by no means 
sure that I have done. 

War is hell, the great commander said. Yes, I would 
answer, war is hell. But these memories steal out, and 
then I say, Is this all? And I turn to the seer’s vision 
in the Holy Book and read: ‘‘There was war in heaven. 
Michael and his angels fought the dragon and his angels, 
and the dragon was cast out.’’ And then I ask, What 
do these things mean? 


The Problem of the Cultivated Negro. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


One need not deal overmuch in theories to arrive at 
a very genuine problem that confronts a large percent- 
age of the negro population: it is the problem, most acute 
where this population is greatest, of those who are un- 
fitted for the humbler avocations of the mass of blacks. 
And this percentage is destined to increase as the years 
go by. To say that the kind of training these blacks 
have received is altogether responsible for the situation 
is too narrow a way of stating the case. A somewhat 
similar problem also confronts many youths of the white 
race, It would be decidedly more reasonable to assign 
the eauses of both to the rapid strides the nation is mak- 
ing toward cherished ideals. ‘The evolution of society 
is brought about through the evolution of the ideals of 
individuals. The problem that faces a certain class of 
white youths is different from that which faces certain 
blacks in degree, not in kind. The white youth, reaping 
the advantages of the accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of members of his race, has reached that stage of 
cultural development where he spurns the god mammon 
and decries the materialistic tendencies of the times, 
though, notwithstanding, he must often fall in with the 
accepted order, and apply himself diligently to an un- 
congenial, uninviting calling. The aspiring black youth 
has not attained unto so purely an academic view of 
things; but, farther down in the scale of development, 
he does see the blighting effects of a cruder materialism 
working among his people, in that every avocation which 
offers any advantages for self-improvement is closed to 
him, and longs for something better. This longing has 
been given many direful meanings. It is no reflection 
on his good judgment or sound common sense to say 
that he longs for some things that the white youth spurns. 
He has not reached that stage in his development which 
would justify him in looking upon the commercialism 
of the age with unqualified aversion.” His aspirations 
are not so lofty as the white youth’s because he is the 
product of a more primary, though not less natural, 
_ condition of things. In truth, the unrest of the excep- 
tional negro can be attributed more reasonably to in- 
fluences civilizational than to influences strictly educa- 
tional or academic, 
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But the world has never been without those doleful 
theorizers who claim that a person can know too much 
for the opportunities offered by his environment. These 
theorizers claim that all training and education should 
prepare for actual, not ideal, conditions. However, in 
their haste to condemn what they call the ‘‘higher edu- 
cation’’ of the black man, they have quite overlooked 
those evolutionary and civilizational influences. outside 
of any school or college which are doing more to create 
the ambitious negro than the school or university can 
ever hope to do. ‘These theorizers also profess to apply 
this assertion to whites as well as blacks; but there is 
always the difference that the white youth finds a whole- 
some diversity of public opinion affecting his case, while 
the aspiring black youth finds a fatal unanimity of opin- 
ion affecting his. There are many who ayow that there 
are white youths who are unfitted by tastes and tem- 
peraments for the spirit of commercialism they find 
around them; but there are few who assert that any 
blacks are unfitted for the crude materialism affecting 
their race. Ina general sort of way this class of white 
youths becomes aware of a popular indifference toward 
their ambitions: in a very specific way the black youth 
finds open hostility to his. 

When the black youth arrives at that point in his 
career which calls for a classification of his ideals and 
a definiteness concerning his life-work, he must face 
a multitude of limitations. And he faces these limita- 
tions, whether his training has been that of the average 
or of the exceptional youth. The niche he is to occupy 
in the economy of the universe is already prepared for 
him, and a thousand sinister agencies are at work to 
keep this fact ever before his mind. ‘The low place that 
his race occupies in the scale of htman development 
compels him to be, somewhat dependent on his white 
Sometimes, however, he rebels against the 
existing order of things and falls into idle ways. But, 
when this is the case, who sees aught but ‘‘viciousness’’ 
and ‘‘innate depravity’’ and many other bad things in 
his idleness? Who sees in it a protest against the unjust 
dealings of the nation in his case? Who sees in it an 
appeal to the nation for the same opportunities and 
privileges that are accorded white youths? Finally, 
who sees in it a need for the reorganization of the ideas 
and notions of many with respect to this phase of a 
complicated, many-sided problem ? 

AucusTaA, GA. 


A New Puritanism. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Americans as a rule are not well posted in English 
educational movements. There is just now going on 
in that country, in connection with the school and not 
the church, a tremendous battle for religious liberty, 
The government enacted a measure taking over the 
parochial schools, without changing sectarian religious 
instruction, and making them the common schools of 
the country, at the same time requiring all tax-payers 
to support them. The established Church, in other 
words, has its parish schools passed over to the State 
to be supported, still with the same denominational 
teaching, by all the people. The demand is precisely 
as if we had in all the common schools of the United 
States the Thirty-nine Articles of the Episcopal Church, 
dovetailed with the teaching of mathematics and physi- 
ology. ‘That there would be a lively time when the tax- 
collector .comes around we are quite certain. 

In England opposition has taken the form of what is 
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called ‘‘passive resistance.” There are already seventy 
thousand tax-payers who are marshalled to resist the 
law. Over seven thousand of these have been brought 
into court, and about four hundred have had their goods 
sold by the auctioneer. The movement is led by Rev. 
John Clifford, ex-president of the National Council of 
Free Evangelical churches. It includes Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Independents, Unitarians, and 
all others who have heretofore gone under the head of 
non-conformists. Half the church-goers in England are 
arrayed against the other half, and the resisting half is 
a little the larger. It was first proposed to pay the tax 
and fight the law; but the martyrdom of the few who 
did resist brought to that side a steadily increasing num- 
ber of supporters, until there grew up a great religious 
enthusiasm. This movement is likely to work out some- 
thing far more than simply to put an end to religious 
tyranny. It seems almost certain that it will evolve 
an educational movement as broad and thorough as that 
which characterizes the United States. But, before a 
common school system can be created like our own, the 
school must be delivered from its bondage to the Church. 
Dr. Clifford says, ‘‘We contend that no tax-payer should 
be obliged to support schools in which dogmatic instruc- 
tion contrary to his belief is taught, nor to help pay 
teachers who must undergo a religious test before they 
can be employed.”’ He insists that exactly the same 
spirit which caused the Pilgrims to emigrate to Amer- 
ica in 1620 is now manifested by the passive resistants. 
It is a case of the government trying to force a State 
religion upon people through the instruction imparted 
to children, and paid for by the taxation of unbelievers. 

At one of the recent sales the goods of a minister of 
over ninety years of age were bid off, but this was done 
not without a loud dissent on the part of his neighbors. 
In a suburb of Birmingham, during the sale of the goods 
of a minister, the resisting parson invited the officers into 
his little parlor with his family, and read to them the 
Psalm, ‘‘Surely he shall deliver me from the snare of 
the fowler, and the noisome pestilence,’ after which he 
knelt in prayer for the officers and for himself. After 
this ceremony the sheriff sold the piano, In most cases 
the goods sold have been bought in by friends of the re- 
sisters, and returned to the owners. At Brighton the 
auctioneer refused to accept of any fee, and expressed 
his sympathy in most emphatic terms. While offering 
property for sale, he refused to hear the bids of strangers, 
and knocked down the goods to friendly bidders at tax 
price. It must not be supposed that this passive re- 
sistance is without its features of what we would call 
in America very active resistance. The officers have 
had to stand a good deal of chaff, and in some cases 
auctioneers have been pounded by the crowd. In one 
case the mob became very emphatic and drove the offi- 
cials from the field. 

There is no question but there is a steadily growing 
sympathy for the resisters’) In the House of Commons 
they are led by a brilliant young orator, Mr. Lloyd 
George, while R. W. Perks, the financial backer of the 
underground railroad system, has constituted himself 
their champion. A good deal of the present weakness 
of Mr. Balfour in Parliament is owing to the fact that he 
is under the ban of the passive resisters. It is found 
in some localities utterly impossible to execute the law, 
while in other cases there is a tyrannical exercise of power 
hardly exceeded in the days of Archbishop Laud. 

Nations need to be occasionally stirred to their depth 
in order to awaken ethical thinking and quicken moral 
courage. England proves herself still to be a good field 
for Puritan purpose. God bless the old mother-country, 
and all the more when her splendid power of resistance 
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is sanctified for freedom and manhood! ‘The closer alli- 
ance of Anglo-Saxon countries in international enter- 
prise will make it needful that all branches of the family 
make sure of a steady growth of moral purposing. In 
England we see this educative force starting at the school, 
In Germany the duel has been placed under ban at last, 
and the reign of brute force is yielding to that of ethical 
right. In this country the foremost problem is not dif- 
ferent from that of England; that is, how to broaden 
the school system, to cover the ethical sentiment and 
create moral will. Everywhere education is being better 
comprehended as the reliance of the world to create a 


higher civilization wherever commerce makes its way. 


For the Christian Register. 


Senator Hoar. 


BY REV. GEORGE SHEED ANDERSON. 


The laden fruit of his full vintage clings 
In massive clusters, blushing to adorn 
A life at sunset radiant as the morn; 
With purity replete his native springs 
Deterge foul channels, while his warning rings 
Above the clamor, charged with lofty scorn. 
To smile ignoble acts and schemes low-born, 
He soars beyond the crowd on eagle’s wings. 
Chaste scholar, statesman, lover of the arts, 
Defender of religion’s sacred shrine, 
His sweet gentility has won our hearts; 
True laurels with his honored name intwine. 
Long years of youthful age we all implore 
For our snow-crowned and stainless Senator. 


A Third “Babel-Bibel” Dissertation. 


BY ABRAM LIPSKY. 


‘Prof. Delitzch has published another pamphlet which 
he calls ‘‘Babel und Bibel, ein Riickblick und Ausblick’’ 
(a review and a survey). The extent of the commotion 
which the first two dissertations aroused may be inferred 
from the statement at the beginning of the present 
pamphlet; vzz., that in September, 1903, the author, 
setting out for a sojourn in London, packed away, after 
excluding everything wholly worthless, 1350 smaller, 
over 300 large newspaper and periodical articles, and 
28 brochures. ‘The mass of literature in foreign languages 
(that is, not German) was so huge as to be unmanage- 
able. The letters the author received on the Babel- 
Bibel theme came from all parts of the world. The two 
pamphlets have been translated into English. Italian, 
Danish, Swedish, Tschech, and Hungarian. ‘The whole 
Christian world has been discussing them. And yet, 
says the author, critics are never tired of repeating that 
there is nothing new in the dissertations. 

If ‘‘nothing new,” then why all this excitement? It 
must have been new to somebody. The fact is, says 
Prof. Delitzsch, that a great deal that has long been 
known to scholars and investigators has been either un- 
known to the people’s teachers, or they have deliberately 
held back the truth for fear of its effect on faith. This 
policy he boldly attacks. It is sure to prove disastrous 
in the end. Faith has nothing to fear from the truth, 
and truth must out and will prevail. 

Most of the attacks upon him were made by men who 
had not understood or who had not even read his pam- 
phlets. He tells of one old pastor who came with tears 
in his eyes, and in a voice choked with sobs begged the 
learned scholar not to destroy the faith of Christendom. 
‘‘But have you read my pamphlets?’’ asked the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘No,”’ replied the worthy old gentleman, ‘‘but 
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I know what is in them.’ That ended-the interview, 
says Delitzsch. And this is but one illustration how mis- 
representation and exaggeration have grown in the Babel- 
Bibel controversy. 

The charge that he has brought forward nothing new 
is not at all disquieting to Prof. Delitzsch. He had not 
courted publicity nor sought to create a sensation. He 
had tried to put in brief, comprehensible form, for a 
popular audience (originally at the request of the Ger- 
man-Oriental society) matter that he has been present- 
ing to his Berlin students for the last twenty years. 
Those who know him best are well aware that the title 
of ‘‘sensation-monger’’ was never so misplaced as when 
applied to him. 

But was there really nothing new? It is true that in 
a general way, as some of his opponents, notably Prof. 
Sellin of Vienna, claim, the dependence of the Old Testa- 
ment upon Babylonian sources has been known for a 
hundred years. He, however, had drawn certain definite 
parallels between the Babylonian records and the Bible, 
which could not possibly have been made before the 
excavations of 1898-99, 1901-02, had brought those 
records to light. 

The points which the author enumerates as never 
having been made before his two dissertations were pub- 
lished are: (1) the close verbal resemblance between the 
Creation and Flood narratives in the Bible and in the 
Babylonian records; (2) the Babylonian origin of ‘‘Sab- 
bath,” ‘‘God’s day’’; (3) the similarity between the 
‘‘revelation’’ of the Mosaic and the Hammurabi codes; 
(4) the similar conceptions of the state of the dead 
among the Babylonians and early Hebrews; (5) the ex- 
istence among the Babylonians of the same conscious- 
ness of sin and feeling of powerlessness before God and 
dependence upon him as finds expression in the Hebrew 
Psalms; (6) the derivation of the name ‘‘Jahve’’ from 
the Babylonian; (7) the many parallel passages in the 
Old Testament and the Babylonian records dealing with 
‘‘chosen’’ persons, and the ‘‘revelations’’ granted to 
them. These are not all. A fourth and final pamphlet 
is promised which will show, among other things, that 
the religious and moral heights reached by certain rare 
spirits among the Babylonians are perfectly on a level 
with the loftiest of prophet or psalmist. 

The chief cause of the sensation which the Babel-Bibel 
dissertations aroused was the belief that Delitzsch was 
trying to take away the credit of being the first teachers 
of monotheism from the Jews and give it to the Baby- 
lonians. Prof. Delitzsch denies that he ever thought of 
doing this. The material which the Jews received from 
the Babylonians they worked over in a monotheistic 
spirit. They put the stamp of their national genius upon 
all that they didinvess from the older Babylonian civiliza- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the Creation and the 
Flood myths existed among the Babylonians before the 
Hebrews learned and adopted them; that the Baby- 
lonians had certain days of the month, ‘‘sabbaths,”’ set 
apart as ‘‘God’s days,’’ on which they appeased their 
deities by fasting and refraining from customary work,— 
in which the roots of the Hebrew sabbath may be seen; 
that the name ‘‘Jahve’’ is of Babylonian origin, etc. 
But to assert these things is not to claim for the Baby- 
lonians the thought of One God which the modern world 
owes to the Hebrew prophets. 

Having made this defence and this concession, Prof. 
Delitzsch turns upon his critics and makes a slashing at- 
tack upon the prevailing Bible idolatry. It is absurd, 
he says, for Christians of the present day to keep in 
their book of religious instruction, and to treat as sacred, 
narratives that were written in a spirit far below the 
moral standard of to-day, He gives a brief summary 
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of the history of the ‘‘Northern Kingdom”’ from the 
Book of Kings, and asks of what value for religious in- 
spiration can that record of a petty savage state with 
its long list of crimes be to Christians or their children ? 
If the Jews wish to preserve this account of their kins- 
men, let them do so. ‘The desire in their case is not un- 
natural. Even the historical and literary value of these 
records is insignificant. Religious value they have none. 

The time has come, says our author, for Christianity 
to recognize the facts and to act. The Old Testament 
should be weeded of its dead and noxious portions. Now 
that we no longer believe that every word of it was in- 
spired by God, there ought to be no hesitation in throw- 
ing away those passages that serve no other purpose 
but to preserve the record of deeds so brutal and inde- 
cent that clean-minded men, to say nothing of children, 
are horrified and disgusted in the reading. And of what 
use to a modern reader are all those minutely detailed 
instructions for the conduct of a barbaric temple wor- 
ship? Eliminate these things, says Prof. Delitzsch, and 
enough will still remain of deepest religious and moral 
truth,—a great and valuable treasure of wisdom. 

In the conflict that has been raging, the opponents of 
the theory of Babylonian origins have endeavored to 
strengthen their case by making comparisons, disparag- 
ing to the Babylonians, between their moral condition 
and that of the ancient Hebrews. ‘These writers, says 
Delitzsch, have adopted the false method of attributing 
to the Jews as a nation the ethical standards of their 
prophets. How far below those standards the people 
were the utterances of the prophets themselves show. 
But, on the other hand, it is false to suppose that the 
Babylonians themselves had not men capable of as noble 
moral conceptions as the ethical teachers of Israel. This 
he hopes to prove in a forthcoming dissertation. 

The pamphlet concludes with an eloquent exhortation 
to put away the fear of truth. Truth cannot be the 
enemy of real religion. Out of the Babel-Bibel contro- 
versy emerges a clearer conception of the nature of real 
religion as a feeling of oneness with God. Real religion 
is unassailable. And why should men be alarmed at 
the labors of science to restore a forgotten civilization 
to an honored place in ‘‘God’s great world-plan,”’ so 
that Babel of the beautiful name, ‘‘God’s Gate,’ shall 
no longer be hated and despised, and Lucifer, as Isaiah 
calls the Babylonian king, comparing him to the morning 
star, shall not be a synonym for Satan, but veritably 
mean to us ‘‘Bringer of Light’’? 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 


In Springtime. 


I do not want change: I want the same old and loved 
things, the same wild flowers, the same trees and soft 
ash-green; the turtle-doves, the blackbirds, the colored 
yellowhammer sing, sing, singing so long as there is 
light to cast a shadow on the dial,—for such is the meas- 
ure of his song,—and I want them in the same place. 
Let me find them morning after morning, the starry, 
white petals radiating, striving upward to their ideal. 
Let me see the idle shadows resting on the white dust. 
Let me hear the humble-bees, and stay to look down 
on the rich dandelion disc, let me see the very thistles 
opening their great crowns,—I should miss the thistles,— 
the reed-grasses hiding the moor-hen; the bryony vine, 
at first crudely ambitious and lifted by force of youthful 
sap straight above the hedgerow to sink of its own weight 
presently and progress with crafty tendrils; swifts shot 
through the air with outstretched wings, like crescent- 
headed shaftless arrows darted from the clouds; the 
chaffinch, with a feather in her bill,—all the living stair- 
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case of the spring, step by step, upward to the great 
gallery of the summer,— let me watch the same succes- 
sion year by year.—Rzchard Jefferies. 


The Funeral of John Brown,* 


BY REV. JOSHUA YOUNG, D.D. 


I am entitled to no merit for the humble part I took. 
I did not seek it, neither could I decline it. I had no 
personal acquaintance with John Brown, had never seen 
his face nor heard his voice save as it was in the air in 
those days of anti-slavery struggle. I only knew him 
as a mighty man of valor in defence of endangered lib- 
erty, the liberator of Kansas, ‘‘John Brown of Ossawa- 
tomie,’”’ a man fired with a great passion of humanity, 
an Abolitionist from his youth up, the son of an Aboli- 
tionist, a lineal descendant, too, of Peter Brown, the 
earpenter, who came over in the Mayflower; and as such 
I honored and admired the man more than I can tell. 
Bred, myself, in the Garrisonian school of Abolitionists, 
with an experience not accorded to all, being a member 
of the Vigilance Committee in Boston (organized for the 
protection of fugitive slaves upon the passage of the 
infamous Fugitive Slave Bill), an eye-witness of the ren- 
dition of Anthony Burns, a station-keeper on the ‘‘un- 
derground railroad,’’ when the blow at Harper’s Ferry 
shook the whole nation like an earthquake, and all the 
world wondered, and men turned and looked at one 
another, it was easy for an enthusiastic young man of 
only thirty-six years of age to be imprudent and to do 
what so many told me afterward was very imprudent. 
*"You have ruined,” they said, ‘‘all your professional 
prospects.”’ 

I was then pastor, in the seventh year of my ministry, 
of the Unitarian church in Burlington, Vt., a city beauti- 
fully situated on the shore of Lake Champlain, across 
which you see in the distance the misty peaks of the 
Adirondacks (John Brown’s mountain home), a daily 
spectacle of beauty and grandeur. 

For some days conflicting statements were made as 
to the route by which the hero’s body would be taken 
to its last resting-place. 

On Wednesday, just after dinner, I met on the street 
my parishioner and warm personal friend, an Aboli- 
tionist like myself, only more ardent, Mr. Lucius G. 
Bigelow, who at once said to me: ‘‘It is now known 
that the body of John Brown will cross the lake at Ver- 
gennes. I want exceedingly to go to his funeral. Only 
gay you will go with me as my companion and my guest, 
and we will take the next train.’” To whom I replied, 
“‘T will meet you at the station at four o’clock.”’ 

When we arrived at Vergennes, the threatening storm 
(it had been drizzling all day) had begun. It was pouring 
hard, with every prospect of a ‘‘north-easter.’’ To our 
inquiries, the answer came that the funeral procession 
had crossed the lake the evening before and must now 
be near its destination. 

Confident that we could overtake it before it reached 
North Elba, or at any rate get there in season for the 
funeral services, we lost no time in hiring a driver to 
take us to the ferry in the township of Panton, six miles 
distant. We at once made known to the ferryman our 
object, and our great desire to be landed as soon as 
possible on the further shore, Barber’s Point. He shook 
his head at our request, and at once gave us to under- 
stand that his license as a ferryman did not require him 
to cross the lake at so late an hour and in such a storm; 


* These selections are taken from a long and interesting article in the current Mew 
England Magazine, said to be the last literary work of Dr. Young. 
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and, moreover, that in his opinion John Brown deserved 
the fate which had befallen him. 

‘‘Why,’’ said one of us, ‘‘do you know any evil of 
him ?”’ 

‘‘No, but a great deal of good. I knew John Brown 
well. He has crossed this ferry with me a hundred 
times, and a more honest, upright, fair man does not 
exist. We all like him, but he had no business meddling 
with other people’s niggers.”’ 

Our hearts sank like lead. Oh, how we did plead 
with that man to convert him! One hour went by, and 
two. and three, and yet there was no softening of that 
rock, no relenting. Suddenly there was a brightness 
outside the window of the dimly lighted room; and, on 
going to the door, lo! the wind had veered to the west, 
the clouds had broken up, and all around the darkness 
was disappearing. Surprised and excited I rushed 
back, exclaiming: ‘‘‘The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.’ See, Mr. Ferryman, God’s full-orbed 
moon has thrown a bridge of silver across the lake: he 
bids us go, and who shall hinder?’’ To my unutterable 
joy, as well as amazement, he said, ‘‘Well, I will call 
my man; and, if he will get up and help me, we will see 
what we can do.’’ In a few minutes we were at the 
shore. It was growing very cold and beginning to freeze. 

The ferry-boat was a large scow, with a mast on one 
side. The wet sail had already become as stiff as sheet- 
iron, and it was with much difficulty that we hoisted 
it to its place on the creaking mast. Before a strong 
wind we made the passage of three miles in good time, 
and at once the boat put back, leaving us, cold and more 
or less drenched with the flying spray, on an utterly 
unknown shore. 

We climbed the bank. It was past midnight. What 
next? At a little distance we saw a glimmering light. 
We hailed it as a bright, propitious star, and such it 
proved. In response to our knock at the door, at once 
a young man, all dressed, as if he were expecting some 
one, appeared. - 

We were brief and to the point. ‘‘John Brown's 
funeral. We want some one to take us to Elizabeth- 
town, if no further.”’ 

‘‘T will, if father is willing,’ he replied. 

Father was willing; and in less time than I can repeat 
the pious sentiment that came to my mind—‘‘The Lord 
will provide’’—we were putting the ten miles to Eliza- 
bethtown behind us with as rapid pace as the roads would 
permit. We reached there about two o'clock in the 
morning. But we were yet far behind; probably the 
body had already reached its destination; there was no 
time to lose. We waited only long enough to change 
horses. Meanwhile we learned that, on the arrival of 
the party at Elizabethtown, which is the seat of justice 
for Essex County, New York, the court-house was at 
once offered as a place in which to deposit the body for 
the night. Ina few minutes, raining as it was, a respect- 
able procession was formed, and the body borne thither. 
Six young men took it upon themselves to sit up all 
night in the court-house as a guard of honor, while an- 
other volunteered to start off on a swift horse to notily 
the anxious family of the party’s approach. 

Our next stage on this strange ride was the valley 
of Keene, where we entered a region of the grandest and 
most majestic scenery to be found anywhere in the 
Adirondack country. We had come to what is known 
as ‘‘Indian Pass,’ a ravine, or gorge, formed by close 
and parallel walls of nearly perpendicular cliffs, fully 
two hundred feet in height and almost black in color. 
Through this gorge and past the untamed forests that 
clothed the slopes beyond we made our way along a 
mere cart-road, over rocks, over stumps, clinging hard 
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to our seats, lest the swaying of the wagon from side to 
side, pitching like a ship in a heavy sea, or its frequent 
plunge from a surmounted stump should throw us out; 
for the great current of summer travel had not then 
begun to move into these regions. 

Oh, what a night was that! On such an errand! ‘The 
great mountains, the deep woods, the awful silences, the 
scudding clouds and the rolling moon with intervals of 
shadow, weird and spectral! 

The day was breaking cold and clear when we came 
out on a broad table-land across which the piercing 
winds swept unhindered, and once more a pace faster 
than walking was possible. Soon we crossed a bridge 
spanning a brawling stream, worked our way up the 
long, sandy road cut through the over-hanging bluff, 
turned to the left, entered another long stretch of sombre 
forest, and finally emerged into an opening, a mere clear- 
ing in the woods, where, right before us in the near dis- 
tance, stood the humble home of the heroic martyr, 
solitary amidst the ‘‘solitude that had taught him how 
to’ die;”’ 

We entered the house stiff in every limb, I might say, 
half frozen, and glad enough to feel the genial heat of 
the small stove around which we found ourselves part of 
a very considerable company of people, mostly friends 
and neighbors,-who had personally known and admired 
the man who had gone forth from them a simple shepherd 
and now was brought back dead, with a fame gone out 
into all the world. : 

Presently Mr. Wendell Phillips came into the room. 
A few words were exchanged; and then, retiring for a 
few minutes, he returned and said to me: ‘‘Mr. Young, 
you are a minister. Admiration for this dead hero and 
sympathy with this bereaved family must have brought 
you here, journeying all night through the cold and rain 
over the dismal mountains to reach this place. It would 
give Mrs. Brown and the other widows great satisfaction 
if you would perform the usual service of a clergyman 
on this oceasion.”’ Of course there was but one answer 
to make to such a request: from that moment I knew 
why God had sent me there. For it must be remembered 
that five households and four families of North Elba 
were stricken by that blow at Harper’s Ferry. 

The funeral took place at one o’clock. The services 
began with a hymn which had been a favorite with Mr. 
Brown, and with which he had successively sung all his 
children to sleep :— 

“Blow ye the trumpet, blow! 
‘The gladly solemn sound. 
Let all the nations know 


To earth’s remotest bound, 
The year of jubilee has come.”’ 


Sung to the good old tune of Lenox it was at once 
recognized by all who knew anything about the old- 
fashioned music, and all who could sing joined in; while, 
heard above all the rest, were the plaintive voices of 
the deeply moved negroes who, most of them fugitive 
slaves, constituted quite one-half of the company. After 
the hymn followed the prayer. It was a spontaneous 
offering, so the papers said at the time, and remarkably 
consonant with the spirit of the occasion. It was re- 
ported in full in the New York Tribune. I only know 
I prayed. Then followed one of Wendell Phillips’s 
matchless speeches. Never were his lips of music more 
eloquent with tenderness and sympathy; and, when, from 
addressing the weeping widows and fatherless children, 
he rose on the very wings of inspiration into sublime 
passages of description and prophecy, every hearer saw 
a great vision,—one never to be forgotten. For this was 


more than a Mark Antony speaking over more than a- 


Cesar’s dead body. 
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Another hymn was then sung, during which the coffin 
was placed on a table before the door with the head 
exposed so that all could see it. Jt was almost as natural 
as life. There was a flush on the face, resulting probably 
from the peculiar mode of his death, and nothing of the 
pallor that is usual when life is extinct. Then followed 
the short procession from the house to the grave which 
was dug at the base of a great picturesque rock about 
fifty feet from the house, by the side of which already 
reposed, removed from their original resting-place in 
Connecticut, the remains of his grandfather, Capt: John 
Brown, a revolutionary soldier who died from exhaustion 
in active service. 

The procession was in the following order: the coffin 
borne by six young men, residents of the little hamlet; 
Mrs. John Brown, supported by Mr. Phillips; the widow 
of Oliver, leaning on the arm of Mr. McKim, who, in 
the other hand held that of little Ellen Brown; next the 
widow of Watson Brown supported by myself, followed 
by the widow of William Thompson on the arm of my 
friend, Mr. Bigelow. As the body was lowered into the 
grave the first gush of grief, apparently beyond control, 
burst from the family. Then it was that there came to 
my lips the triumphant words of Paul, when, according 
to tradition, he was brought before Nero just before his 
death :— 

‘“‘T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness which the righteous judge 
shall give me at that day, and not to me only, but unto 
all them also that love his appearing.” 

For which utterance at the grave of a ‘‘felon’’ I re- 
ceived again and again ‘‘the deserved rebuke of one who 
had spoken blasphemy.”’ 

Nothing more was added. The words seemed to fall 
like balm on all who heard them. ‘The sobs were hushed, 
and soon the family retired from the grave, leaving their 
dead with God. 

It was now three o’clock, and immediate preparations 
to return were necessary that we might reach the nearest 
inn before the night was far advanced. As we drove 
away we were powerfully impressed with the beauty and 
grandeur of the surrounding country, and remarked that 
there was a peculiar fitness between the strong and origi- 
nal character of the man and the region he had chosen 
for his final home and long resting-place. 

North Elba was then, and is still, aside from its great 
summer hotels, but a plantation in the wilderness,—a 
small hamlet of a hundred souls or so, The little cottage 
which has become historic, and is now a much-frequented 
shrine for hero-worship, stands on an elevated plain, 
faces the east, and overlooks a magnificent prospect of 
wild grandeur, of rugged mountains, and a vast primeval 
forest, awful in its solitude and silence,—just the country 
for the heroic soul of John Brown, and a proper place to 
be the receptacle of his ashes. 

Wendell Phillips once said that Massachusetts will 
eventually claim John Brown’s remains for interment 
within her own soil. May it never be! Let them stay 
beside the great boulder, itself a relic of the ancient 
glacial age, bearing on its longest slope, in letters a foot 
long, the inscription,— 


JOHN BROWN 
DEC. 2ND, 1859 


Here Nature’s own hand has built for his lasting monu- 
ment, 
“The great watch-towers of the mountains; 
And they lift their heads far into the sky 
And gaze ever upward and around, 
To see if the judge of the world come ‘not ”’ 
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A Supplication. 


O April, angel of our mortal joy, 

Consoler of our human griets and fears, 

Bringer of sunshine to this old gray earth, 

Hear once again the prayer of thy lone child: 
Return, return! 


Mother of solace in the soft spring rain, 

Restorer of sane health to wounded souls, 

Ah, tarry not thy coming to our doors, 

But soon, with twilight and the robin’s voice, 
Return, 


Behold across the borders of the world, 
We wait thy reappearance with the flowers, 
Disconsolate, dispirited, forlorn, 
Our only childish and perpetual prayer, 
“ Return, return !”’ 
— Bliss Carman. 


Personal Reminiscences of Herbert 
Spencer. 


In 1876 I returned to England One of 
my first thoughts, after meat and raiment, 
was to go and see Spencer. When I reached 
London, I called upon him. I remembered 
the address was Queen’s Gardens, but I had 
forgotten the number. ‘‘Never mind,” said 
I to myself, ‘“‘everybody will know it.” 
Arrived at Queen’s Gardens, I asked from 
house to hcuse did Mr. Herbert Spencer 
live there? Imagine the result, O culti- 
vated Boston, O eager Chicago! ‘The super- 
cilious British footmen eyed me with sus- 
picion: ‘‘Spencer? Spencer? Never heerd 
such a name: might perhaps be at the 
boarding-house.” I tried the policeman. 
“Spencer? No, nobody. Must have come 
to the wrong address.’’ Great Heavens, 
I thought, could this happen anywhere else 
in the world but in England? The great- 
est philosopher that ever drew breath, the 
maximum brain on earth, is living in this 
square—and not a soul in the place has ever 
even heard of him. It was clear that the name 
awakened no echo in these dense British 
heads: to ask for Herbert Spencer in his 
own street was like asking for Jones, Brown, 
or Robinson. 

At last I found the house, but Spencer 
was away. I left a card and wrote a little 
later, requesting the favor of an interview. 
I got a gracious reply: would I come and 
lunch with him? I accepted of course, all 
agog at the privilege. On the day appointed 
I called at the house in Queen’s Gardens. 
A tall, thin man, very springy of step and 
bland countenance, rose from his easy- 
chair to greet me. It was the famous easy- 
chair, built on anatomical principles to fit 
his figure. At first sight his appearance 
was distinctly disappointing. There are 
great men who look their greatness the mo- 
ment you see them,—for example, George 
Meredith. Spencer did not. You would 
say, at a cursory glance, the confidential 
clerk of an old house in the city. After- 
ward, when I got to know him better, I saw 
there was far more in the face than that: 
indeed, though always disappointing, it 
mirrored in some respects the idiosyncrasy 
behind it. It was serene and placid. It 
took life calmly. The forehead was mag- 
nificent, showing massive thinking power; 
but the lower half of the face, which most 
of all expresses emotion, was poor and ill- 
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developed. If you held up your hand so 
as to screen the lower part and to see only 
the noble and expansive brow, you would 
say, ‘‘What a glorious head!’’ If you held 
it so as to screen the forehead and see only 
the chin and mouth, you would say, ‘‘What 
a feebly endowed emotional nature!’”’ But 
one great charm Spencer always possessed, 
especially in those earlier days,—a clear 
and silvery voice, only surpassed within 
my recollection by Edmund Gosse’s and 
Sarah Bernhardt’s. he enunciation, in 
particular, had a _ beautiful distinctness, 
every syllable being uttered and its due 
value being given to each. ‘This cultivated 
peculiarity remained with him to the end, 
though later in life, when the pessimism of 
old age took hold of him and soured him, 
the silvery tone was sometimes lost in a 
certain suspicion of querulousness. 

Another point which I noted at once was 
the perfect smoothness of the philosopher’s 
forehead, without a single wrinkle in it. 
Long after, George Eliot asked him how 
this came to pass in a man who had thought 
so deeply and so widely. ‘‘I don’t know,” 
said Spencer, ‘“‘unless it be that I never 
in my life bothered myself to think deliber- 
ately about anything. My thoughts come 
of themselves; and only when I haye fin- 
ished my constructive work in any direc- 
tion do I begin to write upon it. But I 
never sat down, like Mill, to study up a 
subject. I read what I choose and assimi- 
late what I need from it.’’ And, indeed, 
I noticed thenceforth that the lines on his 
face to the end were all those quiet horizon- 
tal lines which result from the attitude 
of attentive observation, not those aggres- 
sive perpendicular lines which result from 
worry. 

A year or two later I came to live in Lon- 
don. ‘henceforth I saw a good deal at 
many times of ‘“‘the Philosopher,’ as we 
who knew him always called him. He 
was living still in the boarding-house in 
Queen’s Gardens, where he dwelt for twenty 
years. But he only breakfasted and lunched 
in the house. His work was all done in a 
bare little room, lined round with books, 
which he hired over a milkshop in Bays- 
water, and the address of which he kept 
secret even from the lady who kept the 
boarding-house, in order that the servants 
might be able truthfully to say they “didn’t 
know where Mr. Spencer was” to people 
who called during his working hours. Here 
he used to retire after breakfast with his 
secretary or short-hand writer, and dic- 
tate his letters as well as such portion of the 
“Synthetic Philosophy ”’ as he was then en- 
gaged upon. He paid me the rare compli- 
ment, however, of giving me the address of 
this secret study, as well as entrusting me 
with the mystic password which alone secured 
an entrance to his philosophic laboratory. 

In the afternoons he usually walked 
down to the Atheneum Club, at the corner 
of Pall Mall and Waterloo Place, of which 
he was a member. He walked across the 
Park, and I often accompanied him. He 
was fond of greenery and hated the streets; 
but still, in his way, he was a thorough- 
going Londoner, and never felt happy far 
away from the club and the billiard-table. 
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His devotion to billiards, indeed, often 
astonished outsiders, who clung to the old 
and foolish idea that a philosopher neces- 
sarily means a Stoic. ‘‘You can promise 
me a good table,’’ he said to me once when 
I was urging him to visit a mutual friend,— 
ay, I will say ‘‘mutual,’’—‘‘yes, that’s all 
very well; but can you promise me a good 
player?” A distinguished French psycholo- 
gist was immensely surprised when, calling 
once at the Atheneum and asking for the 
philosopher, whom he had not yet met, 
he was ushered into a room where a man 
in his shirt-sleeves stood leaning over a 
billiard-table. ‘That is not Mr. Spencer!” 
he cried. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the servant; ‘Mr. 
Herbert Spencer.”” ‘‘Well,’’ exclaimed the 
astonished visitor, “‘if I had not seen it with 
my own very eyes, I would never have be- 
lieved it!’? Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in like 
manner, was no less surprised to hear the 
greatest living thinker call out to a steward 
on board an Atlantic liner, ‘‘ You’ve brought 
me Cheddar: I asked for Cheshire.”’ That 
a philosopher should be particular about 
his cheese seemed to Mr. Carnegie incredi- 
ble. But, indeed, in all such matters of 
every-day life Spencer was not only particu- 
lar, but extremely exacting. 

A story is told about his fondness for bill- 
iards, which, whether true or not, is at least 
most characteristic. He once met an officer 
from the Senior United Service Club—which 
owing to the annual cleaning, was then re- 
ceiving the hospitality of the Atheneum— 
in the billiard-room of his own club, and 
incontinently challenged him to a game of 
a hundred up. ‘The officer accepted. Spen- 
cer led off, and made a miss in baulk. The 
officer then played, and—ran out his hun- 
dred at a break. Spencer, says the legend, 
instantly put up his cue in the stand, and 
observed solemnly in his sententious voice: 
“Some acquaintance with games of skill 
becomes a cultivated mind, but mastery 
such as yours bespeaks a wasted youth. 
I have the honor to wish you a very good 
morning.” It is quite immaterial whether 
the story is true or false: it gives at any rate 
an admirable example of Spencer’s conver- 
sational style, which was almost as con- 
cise and clear-cut as his writing. Every 
word told, and every clause*‘was balanced. 
It was the speech of a man accustomed 
to think and write with the rigorous logi- 
cality of a proposition in Euclid. 

If you wish for a rough gauge of a man’s 
intelligence, Spencer used often to say, you 
cannot find a better one than to observe 
the proportion which personalities bear to 
generalities in his conversation. Judged 
by this test Spencer would have come out 
easily first of all the men I have ever talked 
with. During twenty years of intercourse, 
I can hardly remember hearing him speak of 
an individual except for some practical 
purpose, or else to illustrate some general 
principle. His talk was of generalities. 
He generalized incessantly: almost every- 
thing he said was a generalization. If you 
remarked it was a fine day, Spencer would 
answer; “Yes, anticyclonic conditions like 
those of yesterday seldom break up without 
warning of the advent of a depression from 
westward.” If you observed that Mrs, 
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Jones was a pretty woman, Spencer would 
reply, ‘‘Her father was a West Highlander, 
and her mother an Irishwoman; and inter- 
marriage between Highlanders and_ Irish 
almost. always produces physically hand- 
some but intellectually inferior children.’ 
I often used to wonder, when I uttered some 
most commonplace statement, what uni- 
versal principle or philosophic remark it 
would draw forth from Spencer, and I was 
seldom disappointed. George Eliot once 
made a good repartee to him on one such 
occasion. The talk had turned on fly-fish- 
ing; and she asked Spencer, who was a de- 
voted, though not I believe a very success- 
ful, fly-fisher, what sort of a fly he preferred 
to fish with. ‘‘Oh,” said the philosopher, 
“T lay little stress on the particular kind 
of fly: I make my own; and all [ aim at is to 
give what the fish expects,—the vague rep- 
resentation of an insect fluttering about over 
the surface of the- water.’ ‘‘I see,” said 
George Eliot; ‘‘you’re so fond of generaliz- 
ing that you fish with a generalization.” 
Which in point of fact was exactly what he 
did do. 

During most of these years, Spencer was 
engaged on the ‘Principles of Sociology.” 
He worked at the book as steadily as his 
health, then already impaired, would per- 
mit him; but his mode of work was easy- 
going and desultory. He never wrote 
down anything, he told me, till he had it 
quite ready for production in his own mind; 
and then he dictated it with perfect ease 
in that lucid philosophical style of which 
he was so perfect a master. ‘The style 
alone costs,” he said. Often he would go 
out with his short-hand writer under the 
shade of the trees in Kensington Gardens, 
and there pour forth, sentence by sentence, 
one of those weighty sections in his magnifi- 
cent system. If I were writing mainly for 
Englishmen, indeed, I don’t know whether 
I would dare to express myself with such 
frank admiration for the greatest thinker 
our planet has ever known, for it is the fash- 
ion now in England for inferior minds to 
sneer at Spencer. A generation which has 
unconsciously imbibed the sum and substance 
of his evolutionary doctrines, in their more 
popular aspect, and which is wholly inca- 
pable of ever understanding his wider philo- 
sophical and psychological views, thinks 
it fine to laugh down the man who taught 
it such fragments of the theory of the uni- 
verse as its shallow brain has room for com- 
prehending. Especially is this the case at 
the conservative universities, where fourth- 
rate pedants, crammed full with scraps of 
dying or putrid German philosophies, deny 
the very name of philosopher to the prince 
of thinkers, whose vast grasp of the ulti- 
mate constitution of things wholly eludes 
andevadesthem. It is amusing to hear these 
petty, one-sided prigs talk contemptuously 
of the colossus whose simplest ideas their 
narrow souls are not constructed for enter- 
taining. But in America it is different. 
‘The American mind is more widely built, 
more spacious, more receptive than the 
British: it is less pedantic, less hidebound, 
less addicted to priggishness. I do not 
believe, it is true, that for many ages to 
come the world will ever contain in a single 
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generation more than perhaps a hundred 
men capable of really grasping the entire 
conception of the ‘‘System of Synthetic 
Philosophy.’”’ But in America there were 
many men who could at least understand 
and sympathize with the vastness of Spen- 
cer’s outlook,—not a few who could discern 
the infinitely greater depth of his psychology 
and his prime philosophy over the shallow 
and superficial metaphysical notions in 
vogue at Oxford. Time alone will place 
Spencer in these respects on his proper 
pinnacle, but America has a little antici- 
pated the verdict of time by already rec- 
ognizing far more fully than England the 
greatness of this vast and unique thinker.— 
Grant Allen, in Forum. 


Literature. 


Life and Teachings of Abbas 
Effendi.* 


In the summer of 1902 Mr. Phelps, a New 
York lawyer, heard in London of the relig- 
first called Babism and 
later Behaism. He journeyed to Akka, 
and spent the month of February in inter- 
viewing Abbas Effendi, the third great mes- 
senger of the new Revelation, and learning 
what he could of this latest gospel from the 
Orient and its history. 

He was seized with a fervid admiration 
for Abbas Effendi; and the new religion, 
in which he is revered as Lord and Master, 
seemed to him ‘a revelation.” So Mr. 
Phelps sat down, and by March had written 
the handsome book of 259 pages that is 
now presented to the public. It has the 
charm of a new convert’s unreasoning enthu- 
siasm and the ingenuous dogmatism of a 
student whose researches are fresh and in- 
complete. Perhaps it was a certain sub- 
conscious feeling of these deficiencies that 
led the author to invite the distinguished 
historian of Babism, Prof. E G. Browne 
of Oxford, to write an introduction. At any 
rate, this opening chapter by the English 
professor is eminently the most valuable 
section of the book, exhibiting as it does 
a soberness of judgment which is in whole- 
some contrast with many of Mr. Phelps’s 
effusive pages. 

Nevertheless, the book is in many ways 
a book of decided worth. Its style is good, 
and it is well printed and arranged. The 
record of conversations with Abbas in vari- 
ous theologic, philosophic, and ethical points, 
is interesting in bringing out doctrines 
formerly kept in the background or in which 
there has been more or less departure from 
original Babism. For the great masses of 
humanity, according to Abbas, there is no 
hereafter nor continuance of self-conscious- 
ness after death. The union of the human 
soul with the Divine Soul is the privilege 
of exceptionally consecrated hearts and 
wills. In Krishna, Mohammed, and Jesus 
a certain measure of the Divine Spirit was 
manifested. But in Beha Ullah the Divine 
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| Haseuce itself was manifested, and the per- 
fect image of God was reflected. In regard 
to the mooted question whether Behaism 
sanctions poligamy or not, we are informed 
that Beha Ullah had two wives, and in his 
Book of Laws expressly permitted the tak- 
ing of two wives by a believer; and later 
he recommended his son Abbas to take a 
second wife during the life of the first. 
Nevertheless, Abbas himself has not taken 
advantage of this permission, but recom- 
mends monogamy to his followers. 

The account from the lips of Behia Kha- 
num, the sister of Abbas, of the hardships 
and persecutions of the family of Beha after 
the attempted assassination of the shah is 
at times quite pathetic, and a valuable 
document in more ways than Mr, Phelps 
seems to suspect. One of the perplexing 
points in the early history was the story 
told by the followers of Subh-i-Ezel of an 
attempted poisoning of this second head 
of the Babi church by his half-brother, 
Beha Ullah. Could there be any founda- 
tion for such an odious accusation, or was 
it a baseless lie of the Ezelite faction? The 
narrative of Beha’s daughter, who was on 
the spot, confirms the fact that there was 
an attempt at poisoning, but charges that 
it was Subh-i-Ezel who tried to poison 
Beha, not vce versa. But, as Beha’s daugh- 
ter tells us that in 1863 Beha confided to 
his son Abbas and several other followers 
that he himself was the Centre of the Cove- 
nant and the divinely appointed head of the 
Church, yet for three years more this claim 
was kept secret from Subh-i-Ezel who was 
outwardly recognized as the head of the 
Church by Beha, as he had. been for the ten 
years preceding, the duplicity of Beha throws 
serious doubt on the charge. Moreover, 
as Subh-i-Ezel was notoriously as mild and 
inoffensive a dreamer as Beha was vigorous 
and determined, and as Beha approved 
and exulted over the mortal fate that befel 
the assassinated followers ‘of Subh-i-Ezel 
and gathered in the fruits of the crime, 
an impartial reader may well suspect the 
truth of Behia Khanum’s charge against 
the gentle mystic, Subh-i-Izel. 

Mr. Phelps has given us a pleasant picture, 
of full dimensions and high colors, depict- 
ing the daily life and charities of Abbas 
Effendi and his beautiful inculcations of the 
law of love and brotherhood, and how self- 
sacrificingly he distributes food and clothes 
to the needy, whether of the Babi, Moslem, 
or Christian faith; and our author admiringly 
exclaims, ‘‘Here is a man who proves to 
us that self can be utterly forgotten, that 
the recorded lives of Buddha and Christ 
may be realized.” 

Now, the strands of human nature in one 
who is a ‘‘Divine Messenger,” ‘‘Lord and 
Master”’ of an Asiatic church, are doubtless 
complex; and so we are willing to accept 
Mr. Phelps’s evidence as testifying to a very 
attractive and admirable side of Abbas 
Effendi’s character. But, as the reader 
peruses Mr. Phelps’s rhapsodical comments, 
he cannot but wonder in what sort of a 
Christian community our author was reared 
to find so much to be marvelled at in the 
tolerant commonplaces of Beha or the alms- 
| giving and charities of Abbas. Moreover, 
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he who has read in the pamphlet, Facts for 
Behais, or in the autograph letters from 
Akka that have reached this country the 
accusations against Abbas Effendi, made 
by his two half-brothers and by the former 
secretary of Beha, explicitly charging that 
the resources and headship of the Church, 
by virtue of which Abbas has been able 
to indulge in such philanthropic activity, 
were gained by cheating his relatives of 
their patrimony, and that he has been guilty 
of other frauds and cruelties toward mem- 
bers of his own family, may be moved to 
think that there are other sides to his nature 
not quite so divine, and that his holiness 
and generosity are not so unqualifiedly 
super-Christian as Mr. Phelps would have 
us think. 

The early history of Babism, with its in- 
spiring pictures of romantic and unshak- 
able faith, beautiful purity, exalted mysti- 
cism, and heroic martyrdom, under the first 
great prophet, called ‘“The Bab,” well de- 
serves Mr. Phelps’s encomiums, and will 
long retain the world’s reverence. It is all 
the more to be regretted that, since the 
movement fell under the direction of its 
last two leaders and has been transformed 
into Behaism, such a cloud of controversy 
and scandal has settled upon it. 


THE LouISIANA PURCHASE AND THE Ex- 
PLORATION, EARLY HISTORY AND BUILDING 
or THE Wrst. By Ripley Hitchcock. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.—Readers of romance may 
well turn from their fiction to this romance 
of fact. Here is accurate information, and 
no small amount of it; but comparatively 
few novels exercise the spell that holds one 
to these informing pages. It is an extremely: 
difficult book to put down. You forget your 
appointments, your sleep, and your meals, 
while it is open before you. ‘This spell is 
due in part to its matter, but much more 
to its style. The events recorded are often 
dramatic, but the author brings to them 
a genius for narration. ‘These pages, like 
those of Prescott’s histories, remind us of 
nothing else so much as the higher order of 
story-telling. It is well that this book 
has been written; for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was in 1803, and so is ancient history 
to living Americans. Its scope too and its 
significance are far from adequately appre- 
ciated. The name ‘Louisiana’ misleads 
many who need to be told that the [Louisiana 
of the Purchase was the domain of twelve 
vast trans-Mississippi States and Territories. 
Here was scope for an empire larger than 
France, England, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. ‘The events that led up to 
the Purchase are graphically detailed. How 
Napoleon, a man not without worldly wis- 
dom, was led to part with such a dominion 
for a paltry $15,000,000 is clearly shown. 
The opposition to the Purchase by a great 
political party, the Federalists, is brought 
into strong relief. The control of the Mis- 
sissippi which it gave us, the wars from 
which it probably saved us, the possibilities 
of wealth and power which it brought us, 
are exhibited with faithful and able pen. 
Following the account of the Purchase are 
a number of chapters devoted chiefly to 
exploration, of which the account of the 
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Lewis and Clark Expedition to the head- 
waters of the Missouri and down the Co- 
lumbia to the Pacific Ocean is a tale of 
heroism and adventure to make the pulses 
throb. ‘This narrative is followed by that 
of the explorations of Pike, Hunt, Ashley, 
and others, the interest of which should 
arouse the sleepiest intellect. The latter 
portion of the volume is given to the filling 
up and developing of this great territory. 
There is an appendix devoted to tabulated 
information over which every reader should 
linger. 


Ropert CAvELIER. By William Dana 
Oreutt. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50.—The 9th of April is an appropriate 
date for the publishing of a romance founded 
on the life and discoveries of La Salle; for 
it is the anniversary of that day in the spring 
of 1682 when the great explorer took posses- 
sion of the Mississippi River and its adjacent 
lands in the name of Louis le Grand, king of 
France and Navarre. Books relating to the 
discovery or development of this western 
country have an especial timeliness more- 
over in connection with the centennial of 
the Louisiana Purchase and the year of the 
St. Louis Exposition, something which 
writers both of fiction and of sober history 
have been quick to appreciate. Mr. Orcutt 
has a fine hero in La Salle, whose story needs 
little turning from its veritable course. The 
contest with the Jesuits, the return to France 
where La Salle found Mlle. Courcelle at the 
court of the king, the later explorations, the 
treachery of La Salle’s brother, and the rescue 
of Fort Frontenac are stirring incidents in 
a dramatic story. ‘This is a handsome ex- 
ample of book-making. Mr. Orcutt is gen- 
eral manager of the University Press of Cam- 
bridge, and the volume has been printed 
under his direct supervision with unusual 
distinction of typography and binding. 


‘THE THEORY OF ADVERTISING. By Walter 
Dill Scott. Bostom: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Dr. Scott is director of the psychological 
laboratory of North-western University, 
and his exposition of psychological laws 
as applied to advertising is full of interest 
to the student of human nature, whether 
he has anything to advertise or not. Such 
experiments as are regularly carried on in 
our colleges relating to the quickness of 
perception, suggestion, the fusion of impres- 
sions, the character of mental imagery, 
and illusions of perception and apperception, 
are shown here to have a distinct practical 
value, which Prof, Scott works out by means 
of the comparison and criticism of actual 
advertisements. It is safe to say that every 
reader of the book will hereafter look more 
the advertisements that 
come under his notice. He will understand 
why he has steadily refused to buy certain 
much-advertised brands of breakfast food 
or to send, against his usual habit, for cer- 
tain circulars of desirable articles offered 
in current magazines. Even more directly 
perhaps may advertisers themselves benefit 
by the logic of the arguments; and inci- 
dentally they should notice and consider 
what is said of advertising in the religious 
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Wits THE Brrps IN MAINE. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.10 net.—A good book for the 
spring of the year, when the old longing for 
outdoor life and study comes back, is this 
by a bird student whose care in observation 
and veracity in reporting have never been 
questioned. Mrs. Miller says of herself that 
she pursues facts with the devotion, if not 
the spirit, of a Gradgrind; but it is interesting 
to note that the more she studies the more 
unexpected are occasional happenings in 
birdland. Evidently she is not wholly a 
disbeliever in the school of the woods; for 
she tells of a scene between two fly-catchers, 
in which the older bird was plainly teaching 
the younger one to take food on the wing, 
fly-catcher fashion. These studies were 
made in Maine during a period of ten years, 
and their very titles are alluring, —‘The 
Wiles of a Warbler,” ‘‘ Whimsical White- 
throats,” ‘The Quest of a Thrush.” No 
bird-lover could help following Mrs. Milier’s 
lead after such hints as these. 


The Magazines. 


Helen Keller contributed a noteworthy 
article to the Easter number of the Youth’s 
Companion, which has since been published 
as an Easter leaflet. It is a joyful psalm - 
of immortality, full of gladness in the prom- 
ise of spring and the belief in eternal life. 


The Liberal Review is a new publication 
issued monthly by the Liberal University 
Organization of Kansas City, Mo., with 
editorial and business offices at 140 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. It appears as an 
organ of the independent thinkers of Amer- 
ica, edited by M. M. Mangasarian. The 
April number is the first issue; and it con- 
tains articles by Judge Waite, L. W. Sheldon, 
Judge P. B. Ladd, and others. 


Bird students to whom the Warblers 
prove at once a delight and a despair will 
find in April Bird-lore (Macmillan Company) 
colored plates of these birds by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, which should be of practical assist- 
ance in identification; while the array of 
migration dates of Warblers, compiled from 
the records of the Biological Survey at Wash- 
ington, tells one exactly when to look for 
each species. 


Stories in the April St. Nicholas are many 
and varied in interest. The plot in B. L. 
Farjeon’s serial, ‘‘A Comedy in Wax,” 
thickens to such exciting interest that wait- 
ing for the next instalment will be hard work. 
“Four Little Girls and their Four Little . 
Stories” is a delightful Western idyl from 
the pen of Joaquin Miller. ‘‘Wanted"’ is 
a jolly, helpful story for boys by Margaret 
Vandegrift. ‘“‘What befell Prince Snaps- 
andsnails” is a nice, old-fashioned fairy 
story, and “A Visit to a Colorado Glacier” 
is an account of the only known glacier 
in the interior of this country. Tudor 
Jenks tells ‘“‘About Old Ink-stands,” and 
Margaret Jackson brings ‘‘The Little Duke 
of Dorset” near to the girls and boys of 
to-day. The April number seems more than 
usually rich in taking pictures and in jolly 
verse, and the departments are, as usual, 
almost the best of the feast. 
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The April-June Forum opens with an 
exposition by H. Litchfield West of the 
present outlook in ‘‘American Politics,” 
with particular reference to the Presiden- 
tial nominations. A. Maurice Low’s_ re- 
view of ‘‘Foreign Affairs’ is devoted mainly 
to a history of the diplomatic action pre- 
ceding the Russo-Japanese War, and in- 
cludes the full text, not previously pub- 
lished, of a remarkable communication 
affecting the relation of Russia to China. 
The article on ‘Finances,’ by Alexander 
D. Noyes, analyzes the effect of war upon 
financial values, and explains the causes 
of the demoralization of the cotton and 
wheat markets. Recent progress in ‘Applied 
Science’’ is described by Henry Harrison 
Suplee, with special attention to engineer- 
ing problems. The feature of recent “ Lit- 
erature’’ discussed in Herbert W. Horwill’s 
article is the growing demand for books of 
popular criticism. A comparison of ‘‘ Music 
in America and Abroad,” by Joseph Sohn, in- 
cludes a protest, effectively supported by 
illustrations, against the spirit of commer- 
cialisminart. Articles on “‘The Educational 
Outlook” and ‘‘Educational Research”’ are 
contributed by Ossian H. ang and Dr. J. M. 
Rice, respectively, the former dealing mainly 
with the organization and management of 
urban schools, and the latter with the need 
of a new basis, in supervision. The present 
number concludes with two special articles, 
one of which, Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Personal Remi- 
niscences of Herbert Spencer,” was written 
in 1894, on the understanding that it should 
not appear until after the philosopher’s 
death. . The other is a plea for ‘‘A National 
Sculpture Society,’ by William Ordway 
Partridge, 
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Envy. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Now, if Miss Tulip only knew 

Just how she “‘borned’’ and how she grew, 
She’d not put on so many airs 

And toss her head as if ‘‘who cares !”” 
Then shake her red and yellow gown 

All striped and fringed around. 


She was a little onion once, 

As still and stupid as a dunce, 

With many inside skins and out, 
Herself a tiny little sprout. 

She perked her saucy head quite free 
Above the earth, to grow and see; 
When all at once one warm spring day 
She blossomed out a tulip gay. 


Now / have grown for “‘quite some time”’ 


In nature’s shade and summer’s shine, 
So I can find as well as not 

Some cosey, quiet, little spot, 

And grow my leaves of tender green 
And pretty flowers as e’er were seen. 


My petals, white as anything, 

Make a round and perfect ring, 
Spreading out in tiny rays 

Just like the sunbeam’s lovely ways. 
You may have seen me, yes, indeed! 
7 am the beautiful chickweed ! 


* MorAL. 


Now envy is a naughty trick, 

It makes one fegl about half-sick. 
All pretty flowers must learn to know 
Each has ifs place and way to grow ; 
Some may be humble, some be fine, 
But all are parts of ‘‘plan divine.” 


For the Christian Register. 


The Nursery Stove. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


” 


“Sing,”’ said the little stove. 

The gray kettle hummed a pleasant tune, 
and the stove in contentment blinked 
through his isinglass spectacles. 

The new baby was having his bath before 
the fire, and the nurse opened wide the 
dampers. 

‘“Now we shall have music,’’ crackled the 
stove. “‘I feel my face shining with pleas- 
ure. Music I love extravagantly! I love 
the ‘scrape, scrape,’ of the poker; and the 
baby’s cry is to me a symphony. ‘There 
too is the kettle: best of all is the kettle. 
Louder, louder, my kettle!” he cried. ‘‘Sing 
of the water-fall!”’ 

The kettle purred a response. She whis- 
pered of tiny brooks rippling over stones, 
of soft spring rain upon the brown oak leaves. 

“Touder, louder!’’ demanded the stove. 

“Softly, dear stove,’’ hummed the kettle. 
“T nearly caught the wild birds’ note. You 
are so boisterous, and the water-fall’s song 
ill becomes my mood,” 

But the stove puffed and fumed until the 
kettle yielded. She danced about, marking 
time, and sang at the top of her voice, while 
the little stove fairly glowed with satisfac- 
tion. 

“Louder, louder.”” And the stove crackled 
and cheered, and worked himself up to a 
fierce heat. Then the nurse took note of 
his blazing cheeks and closed his dampers. 
How sad became the stove! No longer did 


” 
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he urge the kettle. She settled down into 
the quiet ‘“‘hum-hum”’ that was like the rain 
on leaves, ‘‘hum-hum’”’ that always sent 
baby to sleep. The stove tried to arouse 


| him by little snapping remarks, for next 


to the kettle’s song he loved the baby’s 
cry. 

‘A disagreeable child!’ declared 
last, ‘‘and very trying!” 

Just why he made this remark no one 
could understand. ‘There lay the sleeping 
babe, where nurse had tenderly placed him, 
in his crib. But the kettle in her droning 
way explained the matter to the indignant 
poker :— 

‘Don’t mind the stove and his bursts of 
temper, dear poker. He is sharp tongued 
until you understand him. It annoyed him 
that baby would not cry, for he will not be- 
lieve when I tell him that crying is pain. 
‘Louder, louder!’ he calls to the baby, and 
‘Louder, louder!’ he roars at me; and I must 
sing the water-fall song until I drop. But, 
hum-hum! he is a kind, warm-hearted friend 
if you treat him well.’’ And the kettle 
crooned the baby’s lullaby, and baby slept 
and grew. He grew—and the nurse left the 
house. He grew—and tiny thoughts crept 
into his brain and wee words to his tongue. 
He grew—and his baby feet led to mischief, 
where baby hands were only too ready to 


he at 


follow. A close watch must mother keep. 
“Sleep, baby, sleep,’’ sang mother. And 
baby took his nap. ‘Sleep, sleep,’ the 


kettle sang. 

“Open my draft, open my draft,” pleaded 
the stove, when the mother peeped in at 
her child. ‘‘Feed me, Not that coal in 
paper bags: feed me to the sound of shovel 
and tongs. There, you've wakened the 
baby! Music, Music! Open my _ draft!” 

‘Moosic, moosic!’’ echoed the baby. And 
mother opened the draft. Over the top of 
the stove danced the kettle, and loud and 
clear rang out her song of the water-fall. 

“Touder, louder!’’ screamed the stove. 
And baby laughed in glee. 

‘“Moosic, moosic!’’ he crowed, and danced 
about the room until mother said, ‘‘We must 
close the stove-door and stop the pretty 
music,” 

But baby was growing: his sharp little eyes 
had noticed how it was done; and, when he 
awoke from his nap next day and found 
himself alone, he opened the damper him- 
self. No one heard him, and no one but 
baby heard the kettle and the stove. 

“Louder, louder!’’ And the stove grew 
red in the face. 

And the kettle? The water-fall song was 
never more beautiful. 

‘Moosic, moosic!’’ Why did no one hear 
baby prancing about? Why was mother’s 
“No, no: don’t touch!” so easily forgotten, 

The kettle hopped about, and sputtered 
at the baby: the fire began to growl and roar, 
growing ugly in temper when allowed to 
have his way He scorched baby's gar- 
ments that were airing on the small clothes- 
horse, and turned them to a golden brown 
color, 

“Moosic, moosic!’’ chirped the baby. 
His cheeks glowed with excitement and heat. 
Up and down he jumped in mirth, and up 
and down tripped the kettle on the stove 
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and spattered a drop of hot water on baby’s 
cheek. 

“No, no! No, no cried baby. He 
raised his hand and struck at the stove. 
Then the stove did what the baby never 
forgot: he burned the dear baby hand. 

“Musie!”” growled the stove when baby 
screamed. ‘‘Louder, louder!”’ 

Mother ran up the stairs. ‘‘My precious 
baby!” she eried. Then she had him in her 
arms, the stove door was closed, the scorch- 
ing clothes tossed aside. 

“Louder, louder!’’ Sweet oil and lime 
water had eased the pain in baby’s hand. 

“Louder, louder!’’ Still the stove com- 


we 


plained. But the water-fall’s song had dried 
in the kettle. 
“Louder, louder!’’ ’Iwas but a gasp, 


but mother heard it as she rocked baby to 
and fro. She saw the stove glaring at her 
through his spectacles, and she sang :— 


“The fire, my dear one, ’s a fierce wild beast, 

‘Oo-00! Oo-oo!’ he screams. ; 

The fire, my darling, ’s a galloping horse, 
And red his long tail streams. 

“Oo-00! Oo-oo0!’ Now ‘he’s gentle and 

mild, 

He’s not a lamb at play; ; 

But the fire, my love, is a snarling wolf, 
And baby must keep away.” 


Oh, how cross this made the stove, He 
did nothing but sulk. “A disagreeable 
child, a disagreeable child!’’ he muttered to 
the poker. 

But pokers are dull. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter, what’s the matter?’ he asked in agita- 
tion. ‘‘Swallowedaclinker? Let meat it!” 

- Which led the stove to remark that pokers 
have no fine feelings. : 


The Travelling Doll. 


Helen sat gazing out of the window. Her 
little white hands were clasped listlessly in 
her lap, and there was a decided droop to 
her mouth Out of doors the sun was shin- 
ing, and a bed of pansies under the window 
nodded blithely to her in a morning greet- 
ing. Her little kitten raced up and down 
the walk, chasing the dead leaves as the 
breeze blew them about in their.last chance; 
but his little mistress never noticed him. 
Altogether “‘it is time something is happen- 
ing,” thought Aunt Mollie, as she came into 
the room, ; 

“Why, Helen,’’ she said brightly, ‘how 
tired you look this morning! What is the 


matter ?”’ 
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A big tear rolled down Helen’s cheek. 

“T want to go out,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘into the 
sunshine. I am so tired sitting here, and 
the doctor says I can’t go out for a week 
yet.” 

“How very strange!”’ said Aunt Mollie 
gravely. “I came across Ethel May this 
morning in the attic, and she told me the 
same thing. She assured me she was very 
tired of staying there, and longed to go into 
the world again. In fact, she said that, 
were it not that dolls were made with no 
crying apparatus, she would have been 
drowned in tears long ago.” 

Helen saw the little sparkle in Aunt 
Mollie’s eyes that always came when she 
had some beautiful plan to propose. 

“Yes,”’ she said, with a little suppressed 
excitement in her voice. ‘Did she tell you 
where she wished to go?”’ 

“No,” said Aunt Mollie. ‘She simply 
expressed a desire to see the world. But I 
have a plan. Suppose we dress her in her 
best clothes, pack her trunk, and, when the 
doctor comes this morning, we will ask him 
if he knows a good boarding-place for her.”’ 

“Goody!” cried Helen, clapping her hands. 
“The very thing, Aunt Mollie. I have so 
many dolls I haven't played with her for 
a long time, and I suppose she is lonesome. 
A change would do her good, poor thing! 
Will you please bring her now?”’ 

In a very few minutes Aunt Mollie and 
Helen were very busy over the wardrobe of 
the little traveller. 

“YT think,” said Helen, ‘‘I will let her 
wear her blue dress with her coat and hat 
to match.” 

“That will be very pretty,” said Aunt 
Mollie. “And suppose you put in this 
white party dress. I will run some fresh 
pink ribbons in it, and, with her pink stock- 
ings and shoes, she will look very nice.” 

“She had better take her golf cape,’ said 
Helen, ‘‘as the weather is growing cold.” 

They worked busily for a while, and, just 
as Ethel May was ready for her journey, the 
doctor appeared, and Helen eagerly laid the 
plan before him. 

“Let me see,’”’ he said, pretending to think 
very deeply; ‘“‘over on Pine Hill is a little 
girl I think would be glad to see her. She 
has broken her hip, and has to lie very still 
in bed.”’ 

“Qh, dear!’’ cried Helen, “please take her 
right over. Has She any dolls?” 

“No,” said the doctor. ‘‘But I am going 
there now, and will take Ethel May with me.” 

Several days later the doctor brought 
Helen a little square envelope. 

Helen opened it eagerly. 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘A letter from Ethel 
May!” 

“Dear little mamma,’ it began, ‘I have 
had a lovely time with my little hostess, and 
she says I helped her bear the pain. While 
here I have met a little girl who admired me 
very much. Now she is sick, and must go 
to the Children’s Hospital in the city. The 
doctor thinks she will be less lonseome if 
{ gotoo, MayIgo? Your loving daughter, 
Ethel May.” 

“Well,” said the doctor,: ‘shall I take 
Ethel May on another trip?” 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Helen, ‘But, doc- 
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tor, she must have her winter clothes, 
and I will get her furs.” 

So the doctor departed, with Ethel May’s 
winter clothes; and soon she was on her way 
to the hospital. 

One morning Helen saw the doctor com- 
ing up the walk, and rushed to meet him and 
learn the latest news from her travelling 
child. 

“Ethel May,” annouriced the doctor, ‘‘is 
homesick, ‘and I have come to take you to 
her.” 

It did not take Helen many minutes to 
get ready to go with the doctor to the city, 
and soon they were in the hospital ward 
where lay the little sick girl who had come 
there with Ethel May. 

They stopped before a bed by the window 
in which was the little patient the doctor 
had come to visit, and Ethel May. It did 
not take the little girls long to get acquainted, 
and the doctor left Helen with little Julia 
while he was busy elsewhere. One of the 
pleasant-faced nurses gave them a nice limnch; 
and then, under her care, Helen and Ethel 
May visited each child in the ward, and 
Helen was very sorry when the doctor came 
to take her home. 

“T think,”’ she said, ‘‘Ethel May’s clothes 
are getting shabby, and I had better take 
her home for mamma and Aunt Mollie to 
make some new ones. ‘The doctor can bring 
her back again when they are finished.”’ 

So Ethel May went with her mamma, but 
only for a visit; and then the doctor carried 
her to the hospital again. 

That was several years ago; but Ethel 
May still travels from bed to bed in the hos- 
pital, coming home twice a year for a new 
wardrobe, and a new wig (given by the doc- 
tor). And she has grown so accustomed to 
travelling that Helen says she knows just as 
long as she holds together Ethel May will 
insist on seeing the world.—Emma F. Bush, 
in Sunday School Times. 


Wait, 


How a Dog saved a Horse. 


When I was a boy, our folks owned a dog 
called Rover. No dog-fancier would have 
taken a second look at him on account of 
his pedigree, for he had none’ But this de- 
ficiency was well supplied by brave, intelli- 
gent doghood. 

There wound through our farm a spring 
stream with high, precipitous banks on one 
side, while the ground sloped gradually on 
the opposite side to banks as high or higher. 
Not far from the house and by this stream 
we staked out one of the horses, so that it 
could reach the tender, juicy grass close to 
the edge of the water. The high-water 
mark and flood probabilities were not un- 
derstood, so disregarded. 

One night in early spring there came one 
of those sudden, flooding rains so character- 
istic of central Kansas twenty years ago. 
Some time in the night Rover came to the 
doorway of our partially built house where 
we were camping out, and barked fiercely. 
As marauders of various kinds were not 
uncommon, we were suspicious. After bark- 
ing a few times in a way indicating that 
something unusual had happened, he ran 
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rapidly toward the stream. In a few min- 
utes we heard his pattering feet again as he 
bounded up to the doorway, barking more 
fiercely than ever. 

Following him this time, he led us to the 
horse which stood in the still rising deep 
water, with its nose drawn down, pulling 
vigorously. As near as he could get to the 
horse stood Rover, making his only effort, 
by barking and tail-wagging, to release the 
horse. We waded in, severed the rope, and 
saved the horse, much to the delight of 
Rover.— Selected. 


Too Much Force. 


Our little girl, Marion, had not seen the 
ocean since babyhood, her knowledge of the 
force of water from that time until six years 
of age being drawn from the vagaries of the 
city water service. So, when in her sixth 
summer we started on a trip to the Pacific, 
she was filled with delightful anticipations. 
She told us excitedly of many things she 
intended to do, and above all, was bathing 
in the ocean. 

But, when at last the beach was reached, 
Marion, arrayed in her bathing-suit, sat 
soberly on the sand, watching the breakers 
roll noisily in, and making no move to join 
her elders in the surf. Finally her mamma 
ran back for her, saying, ‘‘Come, Marion, 
here is the sea at last.’ 

“Mamma,” she said, as she pulled her 
mother’s head down to her, ‘‘mamma, I be- 
lieve p’raps I’d better wait until some day 
when the force is turned off.”’—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


When Baby Alice first saw a cow with a 
bell around its neck, she thought it so funny 
that nothing could induce her to leave the 
spot. She stood watching the cow until 
it slowly walked away. Then, when the 
bell began to ring, she turned delightedly 
to her mother, exclaiming, “O mamma, 
does the cow ring the bell:when she wants 
the calf to come to supper ?”—Little Chron- 
tcle. 

It was a primary school. ‘The children 
had been cutting the Greek cross from col- 
ored papers. ‘‘What other forms of the 
cross do you know, Carl?” asked the teacher. 
“The Roman cross and the cat cross,’ re- 
plied Carl. ‘What do you mean by the 
cat cross?’ Before he could reply, a little 
voice piped: “I think he means the Maltese 
cross. He’s got a Maltese kitty at home.” 
So it proved.—Y outh’s Companion. 
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Heaven and Earth. 


To know that there is an unseen God,— 
this is a great thing. Really, to fully learn 
this is to make the beginning of knowledge. 
And the philosophers speak the central 
word, when, in accounting for the existence 
of the Hebrew nation, they teach us that that 
people owes its existence now and all the 
power that it ever had to the leaders who 
harked back again and again to the central 
law of the world’s life,—the existence of an 
unseen God. 

In the very finest of the Hebrew Psalms, 
the writers, David and the rest, are very 
careful, as even in these songs or odes of the 
people they compel them to remember that 
the God of the outward world is the same 
God who whispers to the heart and to the 
conscience,—perhaps in secrecy, always in 
silence,—without word or speech and without 
outward sign. ‘‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God.” Thus the poet announces 
God in the visible world. And then comes, 
“The law of the Lord is perfect converting 
the soul,” with sedulous care, that all men 
may know that the Holy Spirit in our hearts 
is the same God who sends the sun out as 
a bridegroom. In the twenty-fourth Psalm 
the parallel is the same, ‘‘The earth is the 
Lord’s’’; and then, when you ask who shall 
know him and see him, it is those who have 
a clean heart. 

And this is to teach, as Dr. Stebbins 
used to say so well, that we are to spell 
Nature with a large N, that its pronoun is 
“who” and not ‘“‘which’’; and from this there 
follows what the world really needs to know, 

that the universe is on the side of man, 
and that the man who will accept the uni- 
verse will know in his heart what are its 
central secrets. 

As we read the papers read at the con- 
vention of Sunday-school teachers at Phil- 
adelphia which calls itself the Religious 
Education Association, we find a return, 
conscious or unconscious, to this method 
of the Hebrew poets. Thoughtful men 
say: ‘‘The God of shales and slates is not 
a different God from our Father with his 
perfect love, the God of thunders and light- 
nings. He is J am as he always was; and 
he is with me now. Is it midnight, and 
have I waked from sleep in the darkness? 
It is this God who is with me to guide my 
memories and to inspire me with hope. 
Because this is so, I will not divide the 
work of the school which meets on Sunday 
from the work of the other school which 
on Monday. The Sunday-school 
shall teach the children that the same God 
whose Providence sent his  well-beloved 
Son into the world is the God who sent 
Columbus into the world, and Milton and 
Washington, The same God who lightens 
up Easter with crocus and snowdrop is 
the God whose law men are obeying, is the 
God who makes men agree in one house, 
who binds together in love the members 
of one family, the God of the Beatitudes 
and of the Lord’s Prayer.” 

It must be confessed that in the average 
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schools of our day, whether Sunday-schools 
or day schools, this sublime unity or one- 
ness is forgotten. And it is worth while for 
us all to remember that the real business 
of the great Religious Education Society 
is to restore to the common school its inter- 
est in the over-soul or presence of the great 
God of heaven; and to restore to the Sunday- 
school its interest in God’s work, in the sun, 
in the stars, in the mountains and _ hills, 
in blossoming trees and cedars, and in the 


lilies of the field. Epwarp E. HALE. 
-Wasuincton, D.C. 


Obituaries. 


We wish it were in our power to publish 
obituaries of all the saintly and useful men 
and women who die in our churches; but, 
if we should give way to the impulse of 
sympathy, which we strongly feel, all our 
departments would be crowded from our 
columns. We are compelled to limit our 
notices to persons who may properly be 
considered public characters, of whom the 
record would be interesting to our readers 
whether in Maine or in Oregon. 

We intend always to publish a notice of 
any minister in our fellowship. Further 
than this, the rule is to notice in this way 
such as are known and interesting to the 
general public of our readers. A man or 
woman may, during a long lifetime, give 
strength to a church and be eminent in a 
local community for good works and public 
service, and yet have no claim to public 
recognition except in the journals printed 
in that neighborhood. During the eighty 
years of the existence of the Christian Reg- 
ister there have been hundreds of men and 
women among its subscribers of the noblest 
sort. Naturally the friends of these men 
and women turn to the Register as the proper 
medium to express the gratitude that is felt 
for such lives. We have received as many 
as five long obituary notices in one week, 
relating, all of them, to men and women 
who deserved to be celebrated, and yet who 
were unknown fifty miles from home, and 
no more worthy than scores of others on 
the other side of the continent. Many of 
our friends have learned the necessity of 
applying our rule of exclusion, and conform 
to it; but one of our most painful weekly 
tasks is to assure contributors of our sym- 
pathy and good will, but also of our inabil- 
ity to celebrate the praises of their dead 
elsewhere than in the column under the 
head of ‘‘ Deaths.” Epiror. 


District Nursing in Boston. 


The instructive District Nursing Associa- 
tion needs more money for its work, and 
should command the support of every one 
interested in the sanitary welfare of the 
city. It provides nurses to care for and 
teach the ignorant poor in their homes, to 
care for the poor who are not ignorant, but 
have no money, and to care for those who 
may have something to pay. 

It includes in its work, besides general 
nursing, obstetric cases, contagious cases, 
and tuberculous cases, It employs a su- 
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perintendent and fifteen nurses, besides 
nurses needed for emergency cases, all with 
the best hospital training. It took care of 
7,657 patients in the year 1903, which means 
that over 75,000 visits were made by the 
nurses. Its expenses the same year were 
$15,053.80. It has had to give up one 
nurse this year, and it has a deficit of over 
$1,300. 

The following are indorsements of its 
work by Dr. E. O. Otis, superintendent of 
the Boston Dispensary, under whose physi- 
cians eleven of the association’s nurses 
work, and by Dr. W. G. Dwinell, former 
house physician of the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital, under the physicians of which three 
ofits nurses work: ‘‘Its work is, in my opinion, 
the best and most valuable of any of the 
various charitable associations of this city. 
The willingness and enthusiasm the nurses 
show in carrying on their work day in and 
out, under such adverse circumstances as 
they are bound to meet, such as dirty and 
disorderly homes, drunkenness, and the in- 
clemency of the weather, earns for them 
well-merited praise.” 

Physicians wanting a nurse can apply by 
telephone to the office, 2 Park Square, Ox- 
ford, 627-3, between the hours of 9 and 5.30, 
and after that time for emergency calls to 
Back Bay 1977-6. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited and 
may be sent to the treasurer, Mrs. Otis Nor- 
cross, Jr., 249 Marlboro Street, Boston, by 
whom due acknowledgment will be made. 

A more detailed report will be sent on ap- 
plication. The officers are: president, Miss 
Elizabeth P. Cordner; vice-presidents, Miss 
Helen Collamore, and Miss Mary Minot; sec- 
retary, Mrs, Ernest Amory Codmani; treasurer, 
Mrs. Otis Norcross, Jr. 


A. Consists 


A ‘‘hygienic Bible,” for oath-taking pur- 
poses, has been presented to the police-court 
of Maidenhead, England, by the borough 
treasurer. It isa small Bible, bound entirely 
in ivory, sides and back, so that the cover 
may be constantly sponged over, and the 
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possibility of conveying infection may be 
lessened. This is no doubt a great improve- 
ment on the old Bible of the court: it had 
been in use fifty years, and must have been 
kissed innumerable times and all over! 
Even under these better conditions ‘‘ kissing 
the Book” is still open to much objection; 
and it is much desired in England that the 
Scotch fashion of taking the oath should be 
generally adopted. 


‘The Power of the Despised. 


There are two ways, and two ways only, of 
dealing with any particular movement, or, 
for the matter of that, of dealing with any 
particular man. The first is to respect him, 
and the second is to kill him. If there be 
in the world any man whom you cannot re- 
spect on any ground, either on the ground 
that he is the image of God or your first 
cousin or your countryman or a man with 
some good feelings, or something or other 
that will enable you, when you open your 
mouth to talk to him, to talk to him with 
some decent respect, then you had much 
better shoot him at sight: it is about all the 
good you can do to him. In all dealings 
with our race of sinners, I am in favor of 
adopting toward them attitudes of profound 
obeisance. I am in favor of saluting all 
their triumphs, cheering all their processions, 
uncovering in all their temples, going into an 
ecstasy of admiration of all their nonsense. 
In every human being, or almost every 
human being, there is something that can be 
admired and that should be worshipped. 
If there appears, as there may occasionally, 
in very good financial circumstances and 
social equipment, a man about whom we 
cannot see anything to respect, then I think 
we ought to go up to him and speak as fol- 
lows: ‘Sir, I have walked all around you. 
I have examined you in a careful order of 
importance, your waistcoat, your boots, 
your face, your coat-tails, your watch-chain; 
and I regret to announce that, so far as I 
ean perceive, you are no good. I have not 
noticed anything that would make you 
valuable in any society. I have not (you 
may be interested to hear) compared you 
with the hermit or the hero, with Saint 
Jerome or Gen. Gordon. I have, rightly 
or wrongly, come to the conclusion that 
what you appear to'me you would appear 
to anybody. The spiritual beauties which 
I fail to perceive would also escape the eye 
of the croupier at Monte Carlo or the toler- 
ably discriminating receiver of stolen goods. 
Sir, I am in the last agony about you: I can- 
not reverence you. IJ have tried through 
sleepless nights to worship you, and it has 
been a failure. In anticipation of this last 
painful possibility I have provided myself 
with a large hatchet, with which I now pro- 
pose to kill you. Really, it is the best solu- 
tion. You cannot wish to live unrespected.”’ 

Perhaps in the case of individuals this 
may appear an extreme course. I am sure 
it is a sound one in the case of institutions, 


‘causes, and professions, If a certain thing, 


such as journalism, for instance, or the med- 
ical profession, makes its appearance in a 
society, then that society is undoubtedly 
confronted with the great alternative, the 
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only alternative,—to crush it or to do it 
honor. The one course which cannot pos- 
sibly do any good is to despise it and let it 
live. For of all the awful giants and all the 
omnipotent devils which legend or literature 
makes mighty against mankind there is no 
being so frightful and so powerful as the 
creature that is despised and yet allowed to 
live. That he lives makes him a power: 
that he is despised makes him an unlimited 
power. It is needless to insist on the gen- 
eral moral, Carry yourselves boldly toward 
your great antagonist, speak gaily with your 
enemy in the gate, stand up with confidence 
toward those whom you respect; for you have 
measured their force and understand their 
formidable presence. You can be bold 
against these precisely because you fear them. 
But beware of those whom you have not 
noticed, beware of those whom you have 
not feared; for they have kept from you 
the secret of their srength, and, when they 
tell you that secret, whenever or wherever 
it may be, you may be very certain that in 
that hour you will despise them no more.— 
G. K. Chesterton, in London Christian W orld. 


The Memorial Church at Spires, 


In his very interesting ‘‘Foreign Notes”’ 
for the Christian Register of March 10 Rey. 
C. W. Wendte states that ‘‘a splendid new 
church is to be erected in Speyer (Spires) 
Germany, in commemoration of the part that 
city played in the establishment of Protes- 
tantism.” 

This casual announcement is far from 
doing justice to the facts, the Memorial 
Church of the Protest of 1529 at Spires 
being already erected and nearly ready 
for dedication. As its official name, Ge- 
dachtnis Kirche der Protestation von 1529 
zu Spever, suggests, this beautiful modern 
Gothic structure -commemorates not so 
much the “‘part that city played in the es- 
tablishment of Protestantism,” as the dra- 
matic part played by six reigning princes 
and the representatives of fourteen free im- 
perial cities at Spires, which gave rise to the 
thenceforth abiding designation ‘‘Protes- 
tant”? for the reformed faith. Spires was 
not one of the protesting cities, whose sculpt- 
ured coats-of-arms adorn the great octagonal 
vestibule of this most interesting edifice: 
she furnished only the stage setting for the 
drama. 

The Protestants of Germany have long 
felt that the erection of some worthy and 
visible memorial of the decisive stand taken 
by the minority in that would-be coercive 
Diet at Spires was desirable, and as early as 
1857 a society was organized with this aim 
in view. It took the name of Retscher 
Verein from the old Retscher palace in 
which the Diet of 1529 held its sittings. 
Of this palace only some crumbling frag- 
ments of wall still remain, but the memorial 
church now nearing completion in the new 
quarter of the city is familiarly known to 
German Protestants as the Retscher Kirche, 
contributions for it having been taken up 
regularly in the German churches these 
many years. Fora time the Retscher Verein 
suspended its activities in order not to 
interfere with the plans for the erection 
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of the Luther memorial at Worms. Since 
that was dedicated there has been no ces- 
sation of the work. The aim of its pro- 
moters has been to give it an international 
character; their but partially realized hope 
or dream was to make it the visible, concrete 
expression of an underlying Protestant unity. 
In so far as the continent of Europe is con- 
cerned they may be said to have succeeded, 
contributions having come from the Protes- 
tants of all countries and all ranks of society, 
—from peasants to sovereigns. 

While the great memorial entrance-hall, 
in its statues, coats-of-arms, and great his- 
toric fresco, tells the story of the Protest 
before the Diet, the beautiful windows in 
the auditorium and elsewhere commemorate 
the Swiss and French reformers, Zwingli, 
Calvin, Farel, to say nothing of cities like 
Augsburg and Magdeburg and others, which, 
though not signers of the Protest, became 
prominently associated with the early his- 
tory of the Reformation. These are all 
gifts from the descendants of those early 
strugglers. 

Had America so willed, there is little 
doubt that she might have placed there 
some record of the Protestant founders of 
our early commonwealths. As long ago 
as 1889 a descriptive article, with picture 
of the proposed edifice, appeared in an 
April issue of Harper's Weekly, as nearly 
as might be on the three hundred and six- 
tieth anniversary of the Protest. From 
that time for ten years persistent efforts 
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were made by a few interested sympathizers 
in Boston and New York to bring the sub- 
ject before the American people and enlist 
their co-operation, but with little success. 
These efforts were gratefully appreciated by 
the Spires committee, who looked eagerly 
for some man with the necessary command 
of English, as well as organizing ability, 
whom they might send to represent the 
cause among us. 

In the fall of 1900 such a man was found 
in Dr. Albert Beyschlag, but his stay of six 
months was all too short to overcome our 
ingrained absorption in our own affairs 
and indifference to foreign projects of this 
nature. Only a small number of places 
could be visited. Some $25,000 was col- 
lected, but no efficient permanent organiza- 
tion was achieved; and with Dr. Beyschlag’s 
departure the cause he represented was 
soon practically forgotten, as Mr. Wendte’s 
paragraph too plainly shows. So America 
has missed an opportunity of recording 
herself in one of the noblest monuments 
of modern Germany. For, while the colos- 
sal statue of Luther in the great memorial 
entrance-hall is the gift of the Lutherans 
of America, while the pulpit is from J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and other features are paid for 
by Americans either by adoption or descent, 
the significant story told by this edifice. 
lacks any suggestion that the foundations 
of the greatest of Protestant nations were 
laid by men who sought in the wilderness 
“freedom to worship God.” M. E. H. 

CuHIcaGo, March 24. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERPRISE. 


I have often referred to the excellent cus- 
tom, which I trust will have increasing vogue, 
of the support of the Sunday-school by 
the parish. It has always seemed to me 
the right thing. Annual appropriations 
ought to be made for the chief expenses 
of the Sunday-school as for the other de- 
partments of the church. But now and 
then we hear of Sunday-schools that re- 
verse the order and are a source of support 
to the church, 

For instance, at West Somerville, where 
the number of families is not large, there 
has been manifested a great deal of vigor. 
The Sunday-school has raised and given 
$83 to the church. It has also put $53 into 
a fund for the purchase of a new lot, and 
still has $30 left for the bank. Recently 
the members gave an entertainment for the 
benefit of the City Hospital which netted 
$68. A correspondent writes, ‘The credit 
belongs to Mr. John J. Honors, Jr., and a 
little group of women, untiring, devoted, 
and determined.” No doubt credit should 
also be given to the energetic minister, 
Rev. Albert H. Spence, Jr. 

Another way in which Sunday-schools 
can do great good is growing popular. ‘This 
gives opportunity for classes to relate them- 
selves to some benevolent. object. Each 
class has some channel through which to give 
money and actual work calculated to help 
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the unfortunate. In these cases money is 
sometimes raised, though it is not intended 
that the effort shall be a burden. ‘The chief 
benefit is in the reaction upon the givers 
and workers through aroused sympathies. 
While the sum of money may not be large 
or the philanthropy extensive, the total 
result on both sides is of great value. 


PUBLICATION MATTERS. 


The following paragraph forms a part of 
a letter from a Southern State, “I welcome 
the opportunity to say, Every Other Sunday 
is exceptional in its worth as a regular visi- 
tor.’ There is also this message from a 
correspondent in New Jersey, “Every Other 
Sunday is a bright, valuable little paper; 
and it has come to us for years since the 
children have grown up and gone.” 

An order from the Pilgrim Sunday-school, 
San Francisco, First Unitarian Society, for 
one hundred and fifty copies, ‘“A Book of 
Song and Service,’ exhausted the latest 
edition. Fortunately the twenty-ninth thou- 
sand is now ready from the binder’s hands. 
The extent to which this book is used in 
special occasions, as well as in the regular 
exercises of Sunday-schools, is somewhat 
surprising. On Easter Sunday the carols 
in it were used all over the country, Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians mingling their 
voices. 

FROM ENGLAND. 


The Essex Hall Year Book for 1904 has 
been in my hands for some time, but it is 
not too late to mention its advent. It is a 
very compact, resourceful publication. The 
excellent index at the beginning gives ready 
access to the contents.: The form of the 
list of ministers is to be followed, I believe, 
in the American Unitarian Year Book. It 
is somewhat different from anything we 
have had and will furnish fuller facts con- 
cerning our clerical forces. 

For my purpose in this department the 
chief feature is “The Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation of London,”’ which has its due place 
with a list of all the Sunday-schools in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. It 
may interest some readers to know the basis 
of membership in the London Sunday School 
Association: ‘Individuals, schools, or so- 
cieties contributing a guinea a year, or up- 
ward, are entitled to a copy of the new books 
printed and published by the association 
during the year in which this subscription 
is paid. District societies, whose object 


are similar to those of the association, which 


contribute one guinea or upward annually, 
are thereby deemed to be affiliated to it, 
and have the right to appoint a delegate 
to represent it on the committee and all 
general meetings. Schools contributing five 
shillings or upward annually have the right 
of sending a representative to all the general 
meetings.” 

The officers for the present year are: 
president, Miss Marian Pritchard; treasurer, 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C.; honorable sec- 
retary, Mr. Ion Pritchard. There are also 
ten directors, with delegates from seven 
Sunday-school unions. All these together 
constitute the board. Meetings of this exec- 
utive committee are held on the first Fri- 
day of the month, 6 p.m. The business 
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affairs of the London Sunday School Asso- 
ciation are conducted by Mr. B. C. Hare at 


Essex Hall. 
Epwarp A. Horvron, 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Emrry*B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


“THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS.”’ 


“The Land of the Pharaohs” is the name 
of a lecture on the history of Egypt, illus- 
trated with lantern views, including pictures 
of recent excavations. The lecturer, Miss 
White, has been several times in Egypt, 
and has a great many pictures. She offers 
to give this lecture before any union or fed- 
eration that cares to hear it, and arrange- 
ments can be made through Young People’s 
Religious Union headquarters. 


The union at Houlton, Me., formed last 
October, has just joined the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. This is a prom- 
ising union, and we have it as a real addi- 
tion to our numbers. 


TOPIC FOR APRIL 24. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE TWELVE DISCIPLES. 

The twelve disciples had at least two 
traits in common: they were all stupid 
and they were all loyal. Their stupidity 
shows itself repeatedly. Matt. xvi. 5-20 
is the most strikingly pitiable instance. 
Not one of them was Christ’s equal intel- 
lectually, and not one of them was capable 
of becoming the true, sympathetic, under- 
standing friend. Their loyalty also is ap- 
parent. They clung to him until the last, 
until the soldier’s torches glared through 
Gethsemane; and even then they fled from 
him simply in panic fear. They did not 
renounce him then. As Jesus himself said, 
‘“The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.”” Even Judas, according to one ar- 
gument, shared in this general loyalty to his 
Master. 

Their individual characters, so far as 
we can define them, present of course vari- 
ous diversities. Peter, the leading spirit, 
was impulsive, warm-hearted, generous, 
carried away by the heat of the moment. 
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(Matt. xiv. 28, xvi. 16, xxvi. 35; John xviii. 
10, xiii. 8, 9.) These are some instances 
of his generous and lovable, but untrust- 
worthy, impulsiveness. 

James and John, the sons of Zebedee, 
were typical Galileans. Brave, high-spirited, 
hot-tempered, reckless, they were men of 


action rather than of thought. Jesus nick- 
named them ‘“Boanerges,’’ the Sons of 
Thunder. Read Ike ix. 51-56. John 


was the disciple whom Jesus especially 
loved; and, in fact, these three were his 
favorites. Luke v. 7 tells us they were 
partners in a little fishing industry. 

Philip of Bethsaida, the legends say, was 
a man of benign countenance and a very 
loving and cheerful disposition: 

Nathanael, whose other name perhaps 
was Bar-tholomew, judging from a few hints 
in John i. 43-49, furnished the aristocratic 
tone to the band. His question—‘‘Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?’— 
savors of snobbishness. His retort— 
“Whence knowest thou me?’’—when Jesus 
says, ‘‘Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile,’ sounds like delicious conceit. 
He appropriates the compliment without 
hesitation. 

Matthew, or Levi, the Publican, incurred 
the sincere hatred of all Jews because of 
his occupation. If he was rich enough to 
give a feast (Luke v. 27-32), the chances 
are that he had not been wholly guiltless 
of indulging in some of the extortionate 
and unscrupulous “tricks of his trade.” 

Thomas, the Doubter, called Didymus, 
the twin, was the rationalist, the sceptic, 
demanding proofbefore he could rise to the 
heights of credulity. Once convinced, how- 
ever, Thomas was a whole-hearted believer. 
(John xx. 24-28.) 

James the Less is mentioned in the le- 
gends for his self-denial and piety. Of 
Thaddeus and Simon the Zealot we know 
almost nothing. A legend says they were 
shepherds in the company to which the angel 
appeared the night Christ was born. An- 
other legend says Simon was the patriarch 
of the band, and was treated with marked 
deference and respect by the others, and 
that Thaddeus was his especial companion 
and servitor. See Leonardo da_ Vinci’s 
“Last Supper” : the figures to the extreme 
right are Thaddeus and Simon. 

Judas, to be sure, betrayed his Master, 
and has since staggered under the world’s 
opprobrium. His motive was probably 
not a treacherous one, but only a desire to 
force his Master’s hand, arising from his 
confident conviction that his Master could 
take care of himself even though held in 
arrest. We find in his subsequent remorse 
good grounds for giving poor Judas the 
benefit of the doubt. He was not treacher- 
ous: he wasinerror. (Matt. xxvii. 3-5.) 

Here then are the disciples so far as we 
know them. ‘They are verily ‘‘all sorts and 
conditions of men.” Impulsive Peter, 
hot-headed James, doubting Thomas, cheer- 
ful Philip, proud Nathanael, sinful Matthew, 
loving John, and mistaken Judas,—they 
represent a large class of human beings. 
And yet they look to but one Master, they 
acknowledge but one Lord. What is best 
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touching him. Is it not so too with his relig- 
ion, Christianity? Does it not adapt itself 
to every temperament, and supply every 
need, and awaken the best and highest 
in every human life of whatsoever station 
and degree? Is there not a deep significatice 
in Matt. xi. 28? 

For legends of the disciples refer to Mrs. 
Jameson’s “‘Sacred and Legendary Art,” 
vol. i. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
April 20, by Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mis- 
sion workers will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Monday, April 18, at 
eleven o’clock. All interested in the work 
are cordially invited. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston, 1903-1904, 
will be held in the parlors of the Church of 
the Disciples at 5 p.m., Monday, April 18. 
The general subject will be “Some Ideals 
in Sunday-school Work,” and Robert C. 
Metcalf of Winchester, Rev. Adelbert L,. 
Hudson of Newton, and Dr. Charles Gordon 
Ames will be the speakers. 


Meetings. 


NEw York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—A regular meeting of the league 
was held on Friday, April 1, at Unity Church, 
Brooklyn, with the president in the chair 
and an attendance of only about 100, owing 
to the inclement weather. The meeting 
was opened by the Lord’s prayer, after 
which the usual business was transacted. 
For the religious news report Mrs. Abby A. 
Peterson gave an interesting account of the 
Southern work, her recent visit to the South 
and present conditions there. A collection 
was taken for Southern Circuit work, amount- 
ing to $22.63. The principal paper on ‘‘Re- 
ligion in New York since the Revolution” 
was given by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. He 
spoke of the first church in New York, the 
Dutch Reformed, erected in 1633, of Trinity 
Parish, established in 1697, and of St. Paul’s, 
in 1766. Attention was called to the large 
grants of land to different congregations, 
also to several notable churches and their 
removal uptown; and extracts from the 
State Constitution were read, in which the 
rights of conscience were guarded from in- 
terference. The growth of the Roman 
Catholic Church was described from the 
first church, St. Peters’, in 1815, up to 1830, 
when there were only 6 churches out of 150, 
after which the tide of immigration caused 
the rapid formation of Roman Catholic 
churches; and last year there were 236, with 
a Sunday attendance of 17,000. Mr. Slicer 
spoke of the opening of Plymouth Church 
and the coming to Brooklyn of Henry Ward 
Beecher, calling this the most notable event 
of the century. He compared Mr. Beecher, 
whom he called a servant of religion rather 


and highest in each one is brought out by | than a builder_of_churches, with Dr. Storrs, 
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“a great preacher of a conventional type 
and a great pastor of an individual church,” 
while Mr. Beecher was the leader of the re- 
ligious life of the city. The origin of our 
own faith was said to be the preaching of 
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“White Mountain” 
Refrigerators. 


“White Mountain”” oF 
Refrigerators easily —— f 
occupy the highest po- 
sition in the refriger- 
ator world. They 
stand for all that is 
best in refrigerators 
and refrigeration, 
They are dry, clean, 
cleanable, pure, eco- 
nomical, convenient, 
roomy, durable, sani- 
tary to the utmost de- 
gree and cold as an ° 
iceberg. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Nashua, N.H. 


Atlantic Ocean 


Elegant new passengér steamers weekly, 
New York to New Orleans, thence 


Cross Country 


Daily trains from New Orleans through 
Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona and California to San 
Francisco, and thence across the 


Pacific Ocean 


Via Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental 
or Toyo Kisen Kaisha Steamers, for 
all points in Hawaiian Islands, China, 
Japan, Philippines, and around the 
world. 


For further information, free illustrated 
pamphlets, maps, time-tables, through 
rates, railroad, steamer or sleeping car 
tickets, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


New York: 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway. 
Boston: 170 Washington Street. 
Baltimore: 109 E. Baltimore Street. 
Syracuse: 129 South Franklin Street. 
Philadelphia: 10g South 3rd Street. 


L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, New York City, N.Y.; 
E. E. Currier, N. E. Agent, 170 Wash- 
ington St., Boston; E. O. McCormick, 
P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal.; T. J. 
Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 


- 
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John Butler, who called himself a Unitarian, 
in Cortland Street, in 1794. After this there 
was a lapse of interest in free thought till 
Channing preached the great sermon which 
resulted in the formation of the First Con- 
gregational Church in New York, now All 
Souls’. In 1825 the Second Church, later 
the Church of the Messiah, came into being, 
in 1842 the First Church, Brooklyn, in 1851 
the Second Church, in 1867 Unity, and in 
1869 Lenox Avenue. The Jews came much 
later than the Roman Catholics. Now every 
sixth person is a Jew, and there are 137 
synagogues. Statistics of last year show 
that there is a total of seven denominations 
and nearly 1,000 churches, with a Sunday 
attendance of half a million. Mr. Slicer 
thought this showed that religion had spread, 
but considered it pertinent to inquire if it 
had been worth what it cost, taking into 
consideration the vast expenditure of money, 
the great cost to the city on account of the 
exemption from taxation, the stores of money 
poured into foreign missions, and the fact 
that the half million people who go to church 
mean only one-eighth of the population. 
There is a strong reaction, said Mr. Slicer, 
and a growing tendency to desert services 
of religion. He expressed his belief that 
organized religion is losing its hold on the 
minds of people. They are interested in 
institutionalism, and this means movements 
outside of religion. The last century pro- 
duced movements absolutely unethical: the 
tendency now is ethical, and there has got 
to be a renaissance of the Ten Command- 
ments, a renaissance of real personal religion. 
Mrs. Barrows told of the Jewish and Greek 
churches, the Mormon church, the Christian 
Science, the Chinese service, at one time a 
Mussulman service, and at different times 
Hindu, expressing the opinion that the shell 
of religion is better than no religion at all. 
Mrs. Jackson spoke of the Vedante Society 
and the Theosophic movement. Mrs. Bur- 
dette gave extracts of a diary of Philip 
Hone, mayor of New York in 1826, telling of 
the new Church of the Messiah. She spoke 
also of the development of religious organi- 
zation in Brooklyn. Mrs. Foster asked Mr. 
Slicer to give the reasons why Congrega- 
tionalism had not flourished, and his reply 
was that it is because people are attracted 
by a religion that is institutional or cere- 
monial. A vote of thanks was given to 
Mrs. Peterson and Mr. Slicer, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. Clara F. Wheeler, Record- 
ing Secretary. 

SoutH MimpLEsEx CONFERENCE.— The 
one hundred and fourteenth session of the 
South Middlesex Conference met March 29 
and 30 in the First Parish Church, Cam- 
bridge. The meeting on Tuesday was in 
the evening, and opened at six o’clock with 
a reception to ministers and lay delegates, 
given by the men’s club of the church, and 
followed by a supper. At the public meet- 
ing Rev. Edward Cummings made an ad- 
dress on “The Failure of Self-seeking as a 
Factor in Industrial, Social, and Political 
Evolution.” At half-past ten o’clock on 
Wednesday the conference was called to 
order by the president, Mr, George H. Ellis. 
Illness prevented the presence of Dr. Francis 
G. Peabody; but he sent his paper, which 
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was read by the secretary. The subject 
was ‘“‘The Social Teaching of Jesus Christ,” 
presented by the use of the ‘‘parable of the 
tares and the wheat.’’ As in this parable, 
so in the problem of the social order, there 
are three considerations: (1) the Field, (2) 
the Seed, (3) the Harvest. The field is 
this world, and salvation is salvation in the 
life of this world, not of the individual, but 
of society. The seed is ‘“‘the children of 
the kingdom’’: the instrument of social ser- 
vice is human life. Good seed is strong 
seed that pushes out to occupy the land. 
So the work of social service is to be accom- 
plished by the force of personality, not by 
the machinery of organization, which is 
useless without the force of personality. 
The harvest will come if the fieldhas been 
cultivated and the seed is good. It may 
seem to be slow or endangered by the ‘“‘tares,”’ 
but there is superior vitality in wisdom, 
goodness, and usefulness, to crowd out the 
evil growth. Soon men tee “the field white 
already for the harvest.” Prof. Henry S. 
Nash of the Episcopal Theological School 
made a most suggestive address. “He alone 
is saved who has outgrown the habit of 
thinking of his personal salvation.’’ Such 
phrases as this showed how well he was in 
accord with the spirit of the paper that had 
just been presented. Discussing the in- 
terpretation of the teaching of Jesus with 
regard to society, he showed the need of 
(1) getting hold of central conceptions of 
Scripture, not the surface meaning; (2) 
modern ideas are not to be read back into 
the teaching of Jesus, for the same condi- 
tions did not prevail. For example, when 
Jesus says, ‘Blessed are the poor,” he is far 
from discussing the modern problem of 
poverty. The speaker then made concrete 
application of the principles which he had 
enunciated. A discussion followed. Rev. 
A. I. Hudson made these two points: (1) 
The spirit of the cross is causal in modern 
social service: little is done if the spirit of 
self-sacrifice does not impel. The need is 
for less giving of alms and more giving of 
self. To use the expression even of a cynic, 
men should be ready to be ‘‘melted down 
for the benefit of the candle trade”’ if thereby 
the world can be lighted. (2) The spirit 
of social service should pervade all society. 
Service is performed not so much by bring- 
ing the extremes of the social scale together, 
as by each grade of life lifting what is next 
beneath it. Rev. C. A. Place illuminated 
the subject by his reference to the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. The men in the 
parable were going about their ordinary 
business: the opportunities for social ser- 
vice, whether we use them or not, come 
principally in our daily living. Rev. Dan- 
iel Evans, minister of the North Avenue 
Congregational (orthodox) Church, was called 
on by the president. He spoke of the close 
relation between social problems and the 
work of ministers and churches. Our work 
for souls must include working, to make 
clean and wholesome the conditions under 
which people live. The great problems be- 
fore us are not those of theology nor even 
economics, but of social and industrial jus- 
tice. After the service of worship and the 
collection for conference expenses, the con- 
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ference was invited by Mr. Crothers to the 
luncheon provided by the church. In the 
afternoon, after a brief business session, 
Rev. Morgan Millar occupied a few minutes 
with ‘“‘significant denominational news.” 
The remainder of the afternoon was taken 
up by denominational affairs. Rev. Charles 
E. St. John was the first speaker, and gave 
an illuminating address concerning work 
that the American Unitarian Association 
is now doing, followed by an address by 
Rey. S. A. Eliot, who gave the broad out- 
look of the work of the denomination, show- 
ing how our influences and fellowship go 
out to every part of this land and to many 
other lands. Mr. Ellis then called on the 
secretary of the conference for an account 
of a trip which he made this winter, visit- 
ing churches through the South and West. 
After the vote of thanks to the entertain- 
ing church, the conference adjourned. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, Secretary. 


Churches, 


ANN ARBOR, MicH.—Rey. Joseph H. 
Crooker: As no report of the activities of 
this church has been printed in the Christian 
Register for over a year, perhaps a few facts 
will be of general interest. Services were 
resumed at the usual time the last of Sep- 
tember on the return of Dr. and Mrs. Crooker 
from Europe. During last summer many 
prominent families removed from the city, 
and in the fall there were serious losses by 
death. The winter brought a remarkable 
succession of stormy Sundays and an un- 
usual amount of sickness, so that the work 
so far this year has been done under various 
discouragements. The congtegations have, 
however, been the largest for many years, 
the attendance of students being very grati- 
fying both in quality and number. Mr. 
Crooker has* just finished a series of six 
Lenten sermons in affirmation of Unitarian 
views of religion, the special topics being, 
“God,” ‘The Bible,” “Jesus,” ‘Salvation,’ 
“Hell,” ‘‘Heaven,’”’ and these discourses 
have filled the church, including the parlors, 
to overflowing, the largest congregations in 
the morning for the same length of time in 
the history of the church. An impressive 
service for the reception of members was 
held Easter morning; over twenty persons 
have united with the church since a year 
ago. The Ladies’ Union (Alliance) is closing 
a very successful year, with a membership 
of over 150 and an average weekly attend- 
ance of about 100, sometimes reaching 170. 
Fully half of the women interested in its 
meetings are prominent members of other 
churches, including some from the Roman 
Catholic. In this way the union has ac- 
complished great good not only for our 
church, but also for the community. It 
provides not only the social and intellectual 
activities of a club, but also a ministry of 
reconciliation and good fellowship, which is 
rapidly changing the religious atmosphere of 
the city and at the same time commending 
our society to the people in general.. As a 
department of the work of the union the 
women of the congregation meet fortnightly 
at the homes of different members, to do 
more specific church work, planning for 
church suppers, making contributions to 
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the bazaar held by our missionary move- 
ments (several have recently been helped), 


preparing clothing for the poor children in 


the hospitals connected with the university, 


and arranging for the floral decorations 


of the pulpit from Sunday to Sunday. 
These meetings are largely attended. The 


Young People’s Religious Union has been 
steadily growing in numbers and religious 
It now has a membership of over 


interest. 
one hundred, nearly all university students, 


including some of the most prominent in 


the institution,—two of the three joint de- 


baters and the two young women holding 


the social settlement fellowship at the 
Chicago Commons for last year and the pres- 
ent year. The circle of King’s Daughters 
and the Sunday-school have little that is 
new to report, but the work in both has 
gone forward as usual. So far as the stu- 
dent feature of the work of this missionary 
church is concerned (this is distinctly a 
mission post), and this is its main interest, 
its success was never more marked. But 
to reach these results to-day requires much 
more effort than in former years. The 


equipment of the other churches in the city 


is being constantly enlarged: assistant pas- 
tors, paid student workers, guild halls, lect 


ureships and other agencies are constantly 


being. added, while the Unitarian church 


is no better equipped in these directions 


than twenty years ago. In other words, 
the competing agencies have rapidly in- 


creased, while the minister of our church 
has still to work single-handed with none 
It is really surprising, under 
the circumstances, that the student attend- 
The 
movement is sadly crippled by its lack of 
This is its serious 

The other serious problem 
The increasing expenses for re- 
pairs on the property (wholly owned by the 
Association) have to be provided for from 
resources that are decreasing rather than 


of these helps. 


ance is as large as it is at present. 


adequate equipment. 
disadvantage. 
is financial. 


increasing on account of deaths and re- 
movals. And, while the pews made vacant 
in these ways are now filled by students, 
people of means are not within reach to 
make good the losses of the society. How 
this problem can be solved is not at present 
very clear. 

Erié, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey: On’ March 22 the church 
celebrated its sixth birthday with a supper, 
which was largely attended. At its close 
an enthusiastic parish meeting was held, 
at which the trustees were instructed to 
purchase a new organ, the funds for which 
are nearly complete. On Easter Sunday 
a collection of $200 was taken for the organ 
fund, and the whole amount is now in hand. 
The Easter audience was the largest in the 
history of the church, and the congregation 
was never so united and hopeful as at pres- 
ent. The members of the Women’s Alli- 
ance gave Mr, and Mrs. Harvey an agreeable 
surprise on the evening of April 6 by appear- 
ing at the minister's home with their hus- 
bands, where a most pleasant evening was 
spent, with mutual felicitations for the future 
of the church, The organ is made possible 
through the generosity of Mr. Carnegie, 
who contributes half of it, and through good 
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friends in the East who have supplemented 
the amount raised here. The study class 
has just closed its fifth season. The attend- 
ance has been steadily good, and the interest 
of the public in its work is shown by the 
fact that a large proportion of the papers 
read have been published in the city press. 
The first half of the year was devoted to 
social questions and the last half to a study 
of some Shakespearian plays. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Elmer E. Newbert: The Sunday-school, 
under the faithful direction of Mrs. E. M. 
Post of Milwaukee, had a successful ‘“‘As- 
sociation Day,’’ March 20. How little is 
known here of our national work, and how 
much there is to be told! The fifth monthly 
meeting of the Alliance was held April 4. 
This was an evening meeting, and was made 
“Men’s Night.”’ The attendance was large. 
Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke read a most able 
paper on ‘‘Theodore Parker.’’ The essay- 
ist for May will be Mr. Louis Howland, lit- 
erary editor of the Indianapolis News, whose 
subject will be ‘“Browning.” From the day 
of organization the Alliance has been a force 
in the church, and has successfully taken 
its place among the larger women’s organ- 
izations of the city. Under its auspices 
a course of four illustrated lectures will be 
given in April. The Easter sale, toward 
the success of which many Alliance branches 
contributed, was held March 25. What a 
day and night! The faithful women battled 
with the heaviest rain storm that has visited 
Indiana for thirty-two years. All day it 
poured. It was not a rainy day, but a del- 
uge. The floods too, the worst in the his- 
tory of the city, tying up the street cars and 
cutting off the water supply and driving 
out from their homes seven hundred fam- 
ilies, 
sale and supper was advertised, however, 
and we decided to hold the fort. And, not- 
withstanding storm and flood, one hundred 
persons came to the supper; and the sale 
netted the Alliance upward of $100. ‘The 
resolute friends of All Souls, who are strain- 
ing every nerve to finance the chapel, have 
been made to rejoice by a gift from Dr. 
Savage of New York, who with his charac- 
teristic missionary zeal responded to an 
appeal from Mr. Newbert with a check for 
$700. The need is urgent that we get title 
to the chapel in which we worship. 


Irgaca, N.Y —First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. C. W. Heizer: A meeting of the society 
and congregation was held in the church 
parlors Thursday evening, April 7. Prof. 
Clark S. Northup of the university spoke 
briefly on the early history of Unitarianism, 
dwelling especially on Priestley and Theo- 
dore Parker as illustrating two stages in the 
evolution of Unitarian thought. Mr. Hor- 
ace Mack presented an interesting outline 
of the history of the local church. Mr. 
George B. Davis also gave some reminis- 
cences of the building of the present church 
and of the establishment of the denomination 
in Ithaca. It is proposed to continue these 
congregational meetings from time to time. 
A Post-office Mission Committee has been 
appointed which will work, it is hoped, with 
energy and ‘enthusiasm. 


The popular American dentifrice. 


came with the storm. The Easter 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Tt has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Fine porcelain is taking rank with silver and pictures 


for complimentary gifts, and some of the fine china that 
has come out this season in the special importations of 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, made to order with the 
family letter or monogram, are beautiful examples of what 
part fine porcelain will have as heirloom treasures to chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 


Hddresses, 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Upton, Mass., 6th inst., by Rev. Carl G. Horst 
Harry Homer Bailey of Worcester and Hieron Lincoln 
Me (grand-daughter of the late Rev. Geo. S. Ball) of 

pton. 


Deaths. 


At Madisonville, Ohio. roth inst., Elizabeth Guild, wife 
of the late Rev. William F, Bridge, aged 76 years. 

At Woburn, sth inst., Lydia Gove Choate, widow of 
Charles Choate, born 1816, 


MRS. ANN JENNETT WHITNEY. 

Mrs. Ann Jennett Whitney, widow of Leonard Whit- 
ney, the first Unitarian minister of Keokuk, IIl., died on 
March 8. Mrs, Whitney was born in Bennington, Vt., 
Jan. 12, 1825. Her husband lived in New York State, but 
came West with his wife in 1853. Keokuk has been Mrs. 
Whitney’s home ever since, and she was at the time of her 
death one of its oldest residents. 

Rev, Mr. Whitney was in Keokuk at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, and he served as chaplain of the Eleventh 
Illinois Cavalry. While in the service he was taken ill 
and never recovered. He was brought back to Keokuk 
and died here in 1862. 

Death was caused by rheumatism and bronchitis and the 
infirmities of old age. Mrs. Whitney had been an invalid 
for several years and had suffered much, but had borne it 
all with great patience and fortitude. She was well known 
and loved for her many good qualities, and her death 
brings sadness to the hearts of scores of friends and 
acquaintances. 


J. S. Waterman & ‘Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


OUSE TO LET —A lady, desiring to give up 

housekeeping for one year, will rent her house fully 
furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsible party. 
House has eleven rooms and bath, and is finely located on 
a hill overlooking Boston Harbor. References given and 
required. Address Mrs. H. Barrows, 65 Sawyer 
Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


ANTED.— Position as companion to a middle-aged 

person, by a young woman, medical student, native 

of Boston. References exchanged. Please address Miss 
Maups A. Foster, 106 Williams St., Providence, R.I. 


ANTED.— By a rig of experience, a position 
as housekeeper. Has had charge of a house, and 
children. References given. Address ““M. B. J.,” 82 


Greenwood St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


PEWS FOR SALE. 

62 Church Pews. Ash, curved seats and backs, Ends. 
Moulding and base solid "walnut. First-class in every 
fermation Seating capacity 425._ For prices and full in- 

Emation apply to George N. Forney, Hanover, York 

Pa. 


FOR SALE, 


A Bay State Gabinet Organ, suitable for Sunda’ car echool or 
small hall. tone and cqndition. ill be sold 
reasonable. ye tam "OW aD ” Christian Register, 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy oa happy in *‘Old Va.’’? 

Write for fact to one who chang RS S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond at ) 
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MONTCLAIR, N.J.—Unity Chureh, Rev. 
L. W. Sprague: Mr. Sprague will preach on 
April 17, on “Salvation by Education,” a 
sermon which will indicate the method of 
thought and of religious culture in a liberal 
church. A children’s operetta is to be given 
by the children of the Sunday-school on 
April. 15 and April 16. On April 24 Mr. 
Earl Barnes will speak from the pulpit on 
“A Successful Failure.”’ 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Second Society: The 
annual meeting of the society was held 
Monday night, April 4. Reports showed 
the Alliance had increased its membership 
by nearly half, from 25 to-35. The Sunday- 
school has maintained its attendance: be- 
sides paying all its own running expenses 
it has given $83 to the church, put $53 into 
a land fund, netted the City Hospital $68 
by an entertainment, and has still over $30 
on hand, The morning congregations were 
also reported as being larger than ever. 
Sixteen new members joined the society, 
and a deficit of $100 was made up by contri- 
butions given in $10 to $1 lots faster than 
the clerk could write them down. Pastor 
and people feel much encouraged. A. H. 
Spence, Jr. 


Rev. W. E. Copeland. 


Rev. William Ellery Copeland died in 
Burley, Wash., March 31. For many years 
Mr. Copeland was probably the best known 
Unitarian minister in Oregon. For five 
years he was pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church in Salem, which he left about three 
years ago. He was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
in 1838. He was graduated from Harvard 
with the famous class of ’60, and enlisted in 
the Forty-fourth Massachusetts Volunteers 
when the Civil War broke out. 

After the war he entered the Harvard 
Divinity School, and was graduated and 
was ordained a minister three years later. 
During the following thirty years he held 
pastorates in Maine, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
and then came to Oregon, where he remained 
until 1890. From this State Mr. Copeland 
went to Tacoma, Wash.; but of late years 
he has lived in Burley, where he has. been 
editor of a magazine published in the in- 
terests of socialism. His death was due 
to apoplexy. He left a widow and two chil- 
dren, both of whom are grown, 


A Sustaining Faith. 


There is no sedative for the noble im- 
patience which great workers must feel ex- 
cept the belief in some Power in the universe 
which will preserve and complete whatever 
of truth and value their work has contained. 
It is a presupposition of philosophy that the 
world is not in league to defeat the efforts 
of man in the quest of truth or the moral 
life. In the same way it is a fair supposi- 
tion that progress cannot be permanently 
impeded by the hiatus of death. The rest- 
less desire to finish off a work is justifiable 
only when the haste it entails does not do 
violence to those principles of organic growth 
on which alone permanence is founded.— 
Spectator, 
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Glenwood 


Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following ite delivery. 

Subscription price, $2.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3. The Church and the City. 

4. Servetus and the Church. 

gs. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 

7. Spirituality. 

8. Truth. 

9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

10. Growing Old. 
11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 


12, = I, The God We Worship. 


13. Il. The Christ We Love. 

15. Il, The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. Vv. The Bible We Accept. 

18, VI. The Divine Inspiration. 

20. VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 
21. VIII, The Church We Belong to. 


22. Herod and John. 

23. Glad to be Alive. 

24. The Widow’s Mite. (By Robert Collyer.) 

25. Denominational Loyalty. 

26. The Triumph of the Christ. 

27. The Influence on this Life of Belief in 
Another. (An Easter Sermon.) 

28. The Man of Sorrows. 


(By Robert Collyer.) 


Subscriptions and erders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Ge., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMgs FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicupor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History _and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. j 

No. 6. CHuRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THe JupGmMent: The True Doctrine _of_the 
Be ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THE BREATH oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $r.so per hundred. 

No. 11. LisgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER, 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joszery Priestiry: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett; D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuat O'cLock 1s 1T IN Rericton? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Opsn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 18. How wk HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SeRMoNS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Sitdete copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THroporE ParKER’s LrtTtER To A YOUNG 
MAN. so cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG Tueory In Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristiAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. . 

No. 28. Tue Unity or THE CuristiAN Cuurcn. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THe SuPERSTITIOUS AND THR RATIONAL VIRW 


or THE Precious BLoop oF CHrist. By 
oe James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 
By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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_ Pleasantries. 


Henry Watterson is well known for his 
puns. “Can you make a pun on the con- 
stellations?” asked a friend one day. “By 
Gemini,” answered Watterson quickly, “I 
Cancer.” 


“Vou are as full of airs as a music-box,” 
is what a young man said to a girl who re- 
fused to let him see her home. ‘‘That may 
be,” was the reply, ‘“‘but I don’t go with a 
crank,”’—Exchange. 


“Don’t sit so close to the fire, Johnny: 
the weather isn’t cold,” said the boy’s father. 
“But I ain’t heating the weather: I’m warm- 
ing myself,’ answered Johnny, never mov- 
ing from his comfortable seat.— Selected. 


Dickens, like all men of genius, appreci- 
ated himself. He once said to a friend who 
criticised him, ‘‘When I am wrong, I like 
to have my attention called to it; but thus 
far I have never been wrong.’’—Selected. 


A test of great acting is supposed to be the 
ability of the actor to forget himself in his 
part. One believer in this notion once 
asked the eminent player, Byarn Stohrmer: 
“Did you ever lose yourself in any of the 
great réles you assumed?” ‘Well,’ was 
the answer, “‘I wasn’t exactly lost. But I 
have found it pretty hard to get home.” 


Literary Young Man (at party): ‘‘Miss 
Jones, I suppose you are familiar with 
‘Crabbe’s ‘Tales’?”’ Young Lady (scorn- 
fully): “I was not aware that crabs had 
tails.’ L. Y. M. (confusedly): ‘I beg your 
pardon, Miss. I should have said read 
‘Crabbe’s Tales.’”’ Y. L. (still more scorn- 
fully): “I was not aware that red crabs had 
tails either.’’—Progress. 


Mrs. Burdette says that, while touring in 
the Scottish Highlands one summer, she 
was taken to a cave in which Macbeth was 
said to have been born. She listened to the 
eloquent speech of her guide. At the end 
she said to the man, ‘‘Come, now, tell me 
truly, is this really the place where Macbeth 
was born?” ‘The little guide smiled awk- 
wardly. He shifted about a little. ‘‘Weel,” 
he said, ‘‘it’s one of the places.”’ 


A director of one of the great transcon- 
tinental railroads was amusing his little 
three-year-old daughter by showing her the 
pictures in a work on natural history. Seek- 
ing to test her powers of observation, he 
pointed to a picture of a zebra, and asked 
the baby to tell him what it represented. 
Baby answered ‘“‘colty.’’ Pointing to a 
picture of a tiger in the same way, she an- 
swered “kitty.” Then a lion, and she an- 
swered “doggy.” Elated with her seem- 
ing quick perception, he then turned to a 
picture of a chimpanzee and said, “Baby, 
what is this?” Baby answered “papa.” 


The farmer of a Fifeshire village had been 
advised from time to time to insure his 
house against fire. The agent, Sandy M’Lery, 
could never get the old man to sign, and was 
forced to listen to the familiar argument that 
“his house would never gang on fire.” The 
unexpected happened, however, and the 
neighbors were astonished when the old man, 
instead of trying to save his goods, ran wildly 
up and down, crying: ‘““Whaur’s that mon 
Sandy, noo? Whautr’s that insurance chiel ? 
Ye can never get a body when ye’re needin’ 


him.”’—Selected. 
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The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS 

SILVERSMITHS 

& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 


fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 


Bronzes froin the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Glin 8 others. 
Makers of Electrics Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 

Experts in Indirect 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 
WHITE STAR LINE servites 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterranean .wores 


GIBRALTAR ALGIERS 
MARSEILLES GENOA 
NAPLES ALEXANDRIA 


Canopic, Apr. 23, May 28, July 2 
Romanic May 14, June 18, July 30 


ist Class, $65 upward. 
ROSTON SERVICE 


QUEENSTOWN 
LIVERPOOL 

Cymric, Apr. 21, May 19, June 16 : 

Republic, Apr. 30, June 9, July 7 
Cretic, May 5, June 2, June 30 

ist Class, $60 and $65 upward. 

For rates and further information apply to or address 

WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston, 


MENEELY & co Estas, 


WEST TROY, WALERVLIET, N.Y. 1826. 


The True “Meneely Standard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


419 


| New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 2, 190%. 000s ooce ceca secloces Ou 924,972. 
LPABILITIES Fag. ee ee! Se Sei ea, — iy 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. ° 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, are 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec’y. 


PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Worka 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


Educational. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium, 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated pamphlet 
sent free. DR, G. R. WHITE, Principal, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology 


Sixth Session, July 5-21, 1904. 


Lectures by members of the Harvard Divinity Faculty, 
as follows: Development of Monotheism, C . Toy; 
Babylon and_Israel, D. G. Lyon; Judaism and the Be- 
ginnings of Christianity, G. F. Moore; Development of 
Reformation Thought, E. Emerton; Development of 
Calvinism in New England, W. W. Fena; Personal In- 
fluence on Theology in the Nineteenth Century, E. C. 
Moore; Ethical Teaching of Jesus Christ, F. G. Pea- 
body; Instruction in Homiletics, F. G. Peabody, E. C, 
Moore, E. Hale, W. W. Fenn. 

For circulars, apply to Rev. R. S. Morison, Secretary 
of the Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


Individual 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


.. - PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 


& Sons Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, “aa 
GS pPRICES. 658 TAr"INCHO S37 BOSTON. 
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‘Lhe Culmination of Progressive Emterprise 


TWO-SPEED GEAR 
COASTER BRAKE 


CHAINLESS 
BICYCLES 


Western Department, Eastern Department, 
Chicago, III. Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


